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I—THE GENESIS OF APPEARANCES. II. SEN- 
SIBLE QUALITIES. 





By C. A. Srronc. 


In the first of these articles I set forth an hypothesis accord- 
ing to which sensible appearances are the joint product of 
sentience and action; action—that is, motor response—elab- 
orating them, by the two processes of simplification and 
projection, out of states of the self, which are of the nature 
of sentience. These states are the true and only “sensa- 
tions”; they form the inner being of brain-processes, and 
are complex and composed of a great number of minute 
parts like the latter; though revealed after a fashion in the 
appearance, they are not in their minuteness observable, but 
are reached by an hypothesis exactly analogous to the atomic 
theory in physics. And I showed how, by means of this 
hypothesis, we can explain the peculiarities of the visual 
perception of distance and magnitude, and even solve the old 
puzzle of the reversal of the retinal image. 

The explanation, however, was incomplete, in that at 
several points the process of simplification had to be taken 
for granted, although its nature had not been made clear. 
How, by means of a complex spatio-temporal arrangement of 
bits of sentience, are we able to see colours? And why, if 
the arrangement is tri-dimensional, do the colours appear 
spread out in length and breadth only, with the result that 
depth has to be recovered by means of projection? Such are 
the questions which I shall try to answer in the present 
article. 

Simplification may be defined as the process by which a 
multitude of fine parts of sentience, either spatial parts or 
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temporal parts or both, give rise to an appearance which is 
destitute of parts, and therefore simple or “one”. ‘In so far 
as the parts are temporal merely, the appearance to which 
they give rise is the specious present. If, in addition, the 
parts differ from one another in intensity and so have a 
temporal rhythm, and perhaps also a complex spatial arrange- 
ment, the appearance produced is that of a sensible quality. 

Bergson was, I think, the first to draw attention to this 
process and to giveitaname. He calls it “contraction,” a 
term specially appropriate to the case of the specious present, 
which does perhaps seem through the omission of its parts to 
be shortened into a mere flash of occurrence or moment. 
Sensible qualities, on the other hand—colours, for instance— 
do not occupy less extension than the parts which give rise 
to them, but only gain simplicity through the disappearance 
of the spatial or temporal arrangement which is their ground. 
For this reason the most generally applicable term, as well as 
the most readily intelligible, would seem to be “simplifica- 
tion”. The term ordinarily used by psychologists for this 
process is “fusion,” which it will also be convenient at times 
to employ; but, in employing it, we must bear carefully in 
mind that the product of fusion does not (as the word perhaps 
suggests) belong to the same category as the elements fused 
—the latter being sensations, while the former is an appear- 
ance, Still another term, which I shall sometimes use because 
it brings out an important aspect of the process, is “summa- 
tion”. In asum the elements disappear; but they are lost 
only to view, and still have their effect in determining the 
total quantity. 

The common characteristic of all cases of this process is 
that we are aware of a whole without being aware of its 
parts. This is a paradox, and the problem is to explain it. 
Bergson explains it by means of memory. Balfour, who 
evidently feels a doubt, speaks of “something resembling 
memory ”.” I shall try to show that the agency concerned is 
not memory, but action. We are unaware of the parts 
because we do not react to them or are unable to react to 
them. 

Simplification, with its result of the appearance of a 
peculiar quality, does not take place only in cases where the 
parts omitted are extremely small, but also in cases where 
they are so large as to be easily discoverable by subsequent 
analysis. We may consider first some of these everyday 
cases of summation into a vague whole. The way will thus 


1 Matiére et Mémoire, pp. 30, 64. 2 Theism and Thought, p. 166. 
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be prepared for considering cases where the parts cannot be 
subsequently discovered—as in the case of sensible qualities 
and of the specious present. 


i § 
Awareness of Vague Wholes. 


The field of view, at any moment, contains a vast number 
of objects and relations between objects to which we do not 
separately attend. Usually some one thing stands out pro- 
minently and attracts our notice, and the rest form a sort of 
background for it; but it is quite possible, if we are tired or 
listless, that we notice nothing at all, and are only vaguely 
aware of the field of view as a whole. Even if we notice 
some object, we are usually aware of it only as a whole; or, 
if we notice some part of it, that part, again, is a whole whose 
parts we do not notice. 

It is important that the reader should be quite convinced 
that there are cases in which we are aware of a whole with- 
out being aware of its parts; although the whole has parts 
which are easily distinguishable. This will appear clearly if 
we take, as our first example, one in which the parts are all 
of the same kind and have no natural divisions. A good 
example of this sort is Mr. Russell’s instance of the sheet of 
white paper. This, he says, “may be seen as a single un- 
divided object, or as an object consisting of two parts, an 
upper and a lower or aright hand and a left hand part, or 
again as an object consisting of four parts,andsoon”.' But 
it will be admitted that our usual way of seeing a sheet of 
white paper is as a single undivided object. 

This is also our usual way of seeing objects whose parts 
are less homogeneous—e.g., a grass plot, a mass of foliage, 
the ivy on a wall, arose. We do not notice the individual 
petals or leaves or blades of grass, but are aware only of the 
total object. In fact, with everything which we account as 
one object—a chair, a knife, a book, a door—it tends to be 
the case that, though it consists of parts which are more or 
less different from one another, we overlook the parts and are 
aware only of the whole. Of course, we may be aware of the 


parts, or of some part, as well as of the whole—I do not mean 


to deny that; my point is only that we also may be, and very 
often are, aware of a complex object only as a whole. 
When we are simultaneously aware of a whole and of its 


'“On the Relations of Universals and Particulars,” Proc. Arist. Soc., 
1911-1912, p. 13. 
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parts, it is because previous experience has left in us habits 
of reaction and thought by which we are able to adjust our- 
selves at once to the parts and to the whole. In the absence 
of such habits, James’s statement holds good that “any 
number of impressions, from any number of sensory sources, 
falling simultaneously on a mind which has not yet ez- 
perienced them separately, will fuse into a single undivided 
object for that mind.”' And we may add that even an ex- 
perienced mind, whose momentary interest does not require 
it to discriminate, will in the same situation perceive a single 
undivided object. 

Assuming it to be undeniable, then, that awareness of mere 
wholes, without apparent parts, is a fact, let us inquire as to 
the whereabouts of the missing parts, and as to the means by 
which they have been suppressed or excluded from our aware- 
ness. For, though excluded or suppressed, they are evidently 
in some sense present, ready to be perceived whenever we 
turn our attention to them. Our thoughts will be more 
definite if we consider a concrete example. And, since most 
objects—a printed word, for instance, or a face—have mean- 
ings, Which it is desirable to exclude because they would 
complicate the problem, let the object be a purely aesthetic 
one, which holds our attention by its mere appearance: say, a 
rose. This rose has twenty petals, and they are of varying 
shades of pink. But we are not aware of the petals, or of 
their manyness or their variety of colour; we are aware 
only of the rose as a whole. 

Now each visible petal acts, of course, on the retina, and 
calls forth a sensation of a particular kind,” otherwise we could 
not be aware of the rose: but all these sensations mediate 
awareness only of a vague whole. 

Perhaps it will be suggested, in explanation, that while we 
are distinctly aware only of the rose as a whole, we are 
obscurely aware of the petals. 'To say this is to substitute a 


' Principles of Psychology, vol. i., p. 488. 

*T ask the reader to remember, in weighing my argument here, that I 
am using the word “sensation” for the bits of sentience—not, as it is 
ordinarily used, for awareness of a quality. He may prefer the ordinary 
suse, and think my bits of sentience uncalled for. If so, I ask him to 
consider (1) that, to justify us in calling e.g. colour a sensation, there 
must be awareness of this quality as well as the quality; (2) that the 
awareness is not given, as the quality is; (3) that, consequently, his 
choice lies between assuming that the brain (or an ego) is aware of the 
quality, and my doctrine that awareness of the quality is due to simpli- 
fication and projection of a state of sentience. Only my doctrine, it 
seems to me, accounts satisfactorily for our knowledge of awareness and 
makes its nature intelligible. 
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different case for the one we are considering. I do not deny 
that, as there are cases in which we are clearly aware of the 
rose as a whole and at the same time clearly aware of the 
petals, so also there are cases in which we are clearly aware 
of the rose and obscurely aware of the petals, or of some one 
petal. My contention is simply that there are still other 
cases, and very frequent ones, in which we are aware of the 
rose as a Whole without being aware at all of the petals. And 
if it be asked how it is possible to be aware of a whole 
without being aware of its parts, I reply that it 7s possible, 
and that how it is possible is just the question we are 
considering. 

How plain it is that we can see a tree without being in 
any way aware of the individual leaves, though each leaf 
from which light-rays reach the eye evokes its separate 
sensation ; that in yonder bookcase I see only a lot of books, 
not the individual books; that I see the carpet with its 
complex pattern only as a whole, and see it at the first 
moment without even distinguishing the pattern from the 
background! Similarly, we read a word without being aware 
of the individual letters; we glance at a face, and our atten- 
tion seizes the general expression and the beauty or lack of 
it, but we have no awareness of the individual features. In 
short, with regard to everything which we could discriminate 
but do not, we are in the position of James’s baby who 
apprehended the world only as a “blooming, buzzing” 
whole." 

It is fallacious to suppose that an appearance contains any 
parts except those which it bears on its face. We are prone 
to commit this fallacy, because we know so well that a rose 
has petals and a tree leaves; but that is to foist upon the 
actual appearance a lot of eventual appearances, which we 
treat as being actual although they do not appear to us. 

When we pass from a mere whole to its parts, or to a 
whole that is composed of parts, we pass to a different 
appearance. The point has been well stated by Mr. Russell, 
in discussing his instance of the sheet of white paper. He 
says: “ Visual space may in a sense be infinitely divisible, for, 
by attention alone, or by the microscope, the immediate 
object of perception can be changed in a way which intro- 
duces complexity where formerly there was simplicity ; and 
to this process no clear limit can be set. But this is a 
process which substitutes a new immediate object in place of 

‘Cf. Dr. C. S. Myers, address on “Consciousness,” Lancet, Nov. 29, 
1924, p. 1109: “The vague complex ... precedes the differentiated 
simple.” 
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the old one.”! It is not, then, by discovering in the appear- 
ance details before unperceived that we pass from a whole 
without parts to the parts, or to a whole composed of parts ; 
it is by substituting for the appearance a new and different 
one. 


This undeniable fact, then, that we can be aware of a 

whole without being aware of its parts, although the parts 

| are represented by sensations, demands explanation. Tor 

the fact, as I said, is a paradox. No man can possess a 

whole—a house, for example, or a bag of money—without 

possessing its parts; and it might seem that of the mental 

possession which we call awareness the same must be true. 

The ability to explain this paradoxical fact will be a good 

test of theories of awareness. Let us look at some of these 
theories, and ask how far they can explain it. 

(1) The common-sense notion of “consciousness,” as an 
activity of intuition supervening upon and revealing objects, 
has no resources with which to explain the fact—if it can 
even state it. Such a consciousness might be capable of 
degrees, and diminish in vividness from a centre to an outer 
margin. But how could it fail to show the parts, as well as 
the whole, of what lies within the margin? How can its 
illumination fall on objects in such a way as to show them 
as wholes without showing their parts? How can the 
marginal line insinuate itself between a whole and its parts ? 

This theory has no place for the fact that the parts pro- 
duce in us sensations—sensations which account for our 
ability instantly to turn our attention to the petals, and 
without which we could not perceive the rose as a whole. 
Let us, then, pass to a theory which admits the presence of 
the sensations. 

(2) The traditional doctrine of modern sceptical philosophy 
is that sensations are converted into perceptions by being 
‘““apperceived "—that is, classified and interpreted by means 
of mental images. And it might be maintained that the 
difference between the whole and the parts is simply that 
apperceptive activity deals with the whole mass of sensation, 
but not with its parts. I do not doubt that, in any actual 
case of human perception, apperception may be thus selec- 
tive; but this fact will not serve as the solution of our 
problem. For it is one thing to see a rose, another to 
apperceive it as being a rose; and what we are trying to ex- 
i} plain is the fact that we see the rose but do not see the petals. 

1¢Qn the Relations of Universals and Particulars,” Proc. Arist. Soc, 
1911-1912, p. 13. 
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If objects had to be apperceived in order to be present to 
awareness, we could never obtain the images with which to 
apperceive them, because we never could be aware in having 
the sensations. Moreover, it is, in truth, not sensations that 
are apperceived, but sensible appearances ; and they are not 
apperceived by means of mentai images (that is, copies of 
sensations), but by means of revived appearances or concepts 
formed from these. Association, by contiguity or by similarity, 
is the guiding thread of apperception ; and association con- 
nects appearances, not sensations. The relations on which 
it is based are relations first given in sensible appearance. 

There is thus a function of apprehension—the mere given- 
ness of sensible appearance—which is antecedent to apper- 
ception, and which can show us a whole without showing its 
parts. Apperception, therefore, is not the true solution of 
our problem. 

(3) The traditional doctrine is right in so far as it 
holds that sensations are transformed into perceptions by 
“activity ’’: but the activity is that of the body, and not 
merely of the mind. Awareness, as we have seen, is 
correlated with a process in the entire sensori-motor are. 
Mere sensation—visual, auditory, tactile, kineesthetic—accom- 
panies the first or sensory part of this process; and there 
may be motor sentience, an impulse to act in a certain way, 
accompanying the second or motor part of it. The choice of 
the proper movement, which is made in passing from the 
sensory part to the motor part, is the essence of the act of 
adjustment ; and although it happens in the nerve-centres, it 
implies that external adjustment to the object which takes 
place when the movement is executed. 

Here, then, is the “action” or “activity” which gives to 
sensations the character of signifying an object, and so 
generates a fictive appearance. Now there are two possible 
cases. The sensations may be of such a sort that they tend 
to produce movement only collectively. In that case we are 
aware of the object as a whole without being aware of its 
parts. Or the sensations may tend, each on its own acccunt, 
to determine movement—besides the reaction to which they 
prompt as a group, they may tend, and be felt as tending, to 
produce other reactions which are reactions to the sensations 
individually. In so faras this is so, we are aware of the parts 
as well as of the whole. If, when we see a rose, we are 
moved to look at or to touch the petals, we see them as well 
as the rose; if our action is addressed only to the total rose, 
we see only that. 

Thus sensations are transformed into perceptions not by 
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thought, but by action. We never notice or perceive anything 
except so far as mere sentience produces or (in case it meets 
with inhibition) tends to produce movement. Attention, 
without which there is no awareness, is the beginning of 
movement. 

Furthermore, by this co-operation in determining move- 
ment, this “integration,” sensations become fused or summed, 
and their variety of quality is simplified away, so that we 
are aware Only of a vague whole. 


IL. 
The Specious Present. 


The different characters which thus fail to produce any 
effect upon awareness—the various shadings of the petals, 
the lights and shadows on the leaves of the tree—are differ- 
ences in space, and it is these spatial parts which simplifica- 
tion causes to disappear. If doubts should still be felt 
whether they wholly disappear, I think they will be removed 
by considering the parallel case of the disappearance of 
temporal parts. 

Time makes its first appearance before the mind in the 
form of what has been called the “specious present”. That 
this present is really in part specious, may be seen from the 
fact that it shows us an interval—the interval next preceding 
the present instant—without showing the parts of that in- 
terval; and shows it as a mere now. In reality, time is 
infinitely successive—any interval of it consists of parts and 
ever smaller parts ad infinitum, no two of which exist at 
once: and yet this interval appears to us as a mere moment 
or flash of occurrence, destitute of parts and of inner succes- 
siveness. This shrinkage of an inconceivably manifold se- 
quence into an apparent unit—by which the lapse of time 
during which electrons have circled a million million times 
about their nuclei is shortened into a single moment—is 
what Bergson calls “contraction” and Balfour “compres- 
sion”; and there is certainly some colour for the metaphor. 

Bergson considers this shortening to be the work of 
memory. Balfour, as we saw, speaks cautiously of “some- 
thing resembling memory”. I must now try to show that 
it is the work of action, and is to be understood in the same 
way as the simplification of spatial wholes by omission of 
their parts. 

Let us again, for the sake of concreteness, choose an 
example. A fair instance of the specious present is hearing 
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one stroke of a bell. In this occurrence there are three 
different times to be distinguished: (1) the interval during 
which the bell vibrates and communicates concussions to 
the air; (2) the somewhat later interval during which the 
brain responds and auditory sensations arise; (3) the time 
occupied by the sound as heard, 7.e., the specious present. 
The first and second of these are real times; the third is an 
apparent time, being the appearance which the first calls 
forth by means of the second. The first and second times 
consist of smaller and smaller parts ad infinitum ; in the 
third time these parts are omitted, and it therefore appears 
as a mere moment or flash of occurrence. 

The second interval, since it contains the sensations, is 
that by means of which the awareness of this moment must 
be explained. Since this interval is temporally extended, 
and awareness of the moment cannot arise until towards the 
end of it, it might seem that this awareness is in its nature 
a looking back by the end of the interval (I mean, by the 
sensation in the end of it) upon its earlier parts: and that, 
accordingly, we have here a phenomenon of memory. 
Memory, as we know, often omits items and shortens in the 
retrospect. In looking back at a railway journey we may 
remember a bridge, and find on repeating it that there were 
three bridges. Memory would be a terrible burden if it did 
not abbreviate. But further consideration will show that 
this is not the right hypothesis. 

For what we apprehend in the form of the specious present 
is not the second or subjective interval, but the first or 
objective one, the stroke of the bell ; and we apprehend it as 
a single whole, a flash of occurrence. Thus it is perception 
that is concerned, not memory. Nor is it true that we ap- 
prehend the objective interval only by means of the end, or 
the last part, of the subjective interval: the whole of the 
latter interval is required in order to call forth the act which 
adjusts us to the object ; the objective interval is apprehended 
only as a whole, precisely because the whole of the subjective 
interval is required. If we could react separately to the first 
half of the bell-stroke and to the second half, we should be 
aware of two external events, not of one. 

The true agency of simplification, therefore, is not memory 
but action. The objective interval appears as simple, as a 
mere moment, because we are unable to react to its temporal 
complexity. As we are organised on too large a scale to 
permit of our seeing atoms, so our powers of adjustment are 
too laggard to permit awareness of anything smaller than 
this moment. If we were as quick in our movements as 
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swallows or humming-birds, we might be correspondingly 
quick in our acts of apprehension, and the interval compressed 
into our specious present might be shorter. 

That apperception accompanies awareness of this present 
and puts an interpretation upon the event it contains, there 
is no reason to deny. But the temporal simplicity of this 
event is due to apprehension, not to apperception, and it is 
the “ unity of apprehension ”—the synthesis of sense-elements 
required for evoking a movement—not the “ unity of apper- 
ception,” of which we ought here to speak. In fact, since 
apperception is effected by means of revived appearances 
(containing, like the original ones, relations), the unity of 
apperception is only a complicated case of the unity of ap- 
prehension, and’the former term nught with advantage be 
discarded. 

If time is apprehended only in compressed moments, how 
do we apprehend anything so essentially continuous as 
motion? For we do of course apprehend it, and even have 
sensible evidence of its continuity. To understand this, we 
must begin by distinguishing between sensible awareness of 
motion—the so-called “sensation” of motion—and apper- 
ceptive awareness of motion as such. The sensible ap- 
pearance of an object in motion is exactly analogous to the 
sensible appearance of an object at rest: neither of these 
appearances has temporal extension or duration, both occupy 
a mere moment or specious present, and the motion or rest 
is present in them only as a quality. That we may be aware 
either of motion or of rest as such, some opposition of the 
present to the immediate past is requisite—and the new 
functions of primary memory, to bring this past before us, 
and of apperception, to interpret the present in the light of 
it, are indispensable. 

These functions are new kinds of apprehension ; but they 
need cause no difficulty to our hypothesis, which analyses 
every act of apprehension into a state of sentience and a 
tendenc y toreact. In primary memory a fading sensation, 
or a mental image left behind by a sensation, causes us to 
react as if it were now too late to react—as if the object were 
no longer present. This tendency to check or refrain from 
action projects the image or sensation into the past. It 1s 
the opposite of the tendency to prepare for without actually 
engaging in action, which is characteristic of expectation and 
whic h projects an image into the future. The case of ap- 
perception is more complex. We must assume that here— 
ut least in the kind of apperception which gives us our 
awareness of time—there are two simultancous states of 
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senticnce, a fading sensation ox image and a fresh sensation, 
each with its own motor tendency, and also with the motor 
connection between them which has been left behind by our 
passage from the old sensation to the new sensation, and 
that attention vibrates back and forth between the two. The 
line cf vibration, the connection between the old appearance 
and the new appearance which we follow by this movement 
of attention, is the temporal “relation” between the im- 
mediate past and the present. When the two sensations are 
different in quality, this relation is one of change ; when they 
are the same in quality, it is one of duration ; in either case 
it is a relation of succession and of continuity. 

When once continuity has thus been reached as a relation 
between the immediate past and the present, it can be used 
for apperceiving the mere “sensation” or sensible appearance 
of motion in the other, interpretative way; and we then 
become aware that even the compressed time within the 
appearance is really (i.e. in the object) composed of parts, 
which succeed each other as individual appearances do, and 
that time is divisible ad infinitum. 


III. 
Sensible Qualities. 


Thus far we have been occupied mainly with the negative 
aspect of simplification, as giving rise to appearances which 
temporally or spatially or both are without parts and simple, 
although there is no such simplicity in the object. By this 
process reality has been impoverished rather than enriched ; 
unless we consider that simplicity to be an enrichment. Of 
course, in most appearances the parts are more or less emer- 
gent. Yet it is extraordinary by the aid of what simplified 
summations of things, what mere symbols, our everyday life 
is conducted. We rarely see a rose; we merely catch a 
glimpse of a rose, in which every detail is lost to view. 

Vague and inchoate as this glimpse is, it is yet definite: it 
has a perfectly well-marked and recognisable quality, differ- 
entiating it from other appearances such as that of a lily or 
aleaf. Our instant vecognition of each of these objects is 
just our knowing how to act. Animals make use of such 
non-discriminate totals as these to adjust themselves in the 
minutest way to objects—as when a cat springs from a 
height, a flying bird snaps at an insect, or a Parliamentary 
orator sees in an inner glimpse the situation, the goal in 
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view, the next thing to say. The habits of reaction here are 
too definitely organised to need more than a vague sensory 
clue to evoke them. 

The sensible appearance, then, although non-discriminate, 
has a perfectly definite colouring or quality. This quality is 
a sort of resultant of all the sensations and impulses roused 
in us by the object. It is as if these had been mixed together 
into a brew, with a flavour of its own; and it is natural that 
psychologists should speak of the process as “fusion.” There 
is this justification for the term, that sensations which, if 
they came separately, might give rise to appearances having 
particular qualities, may, if they come together, produce an 
appearance intermediate between these and partaking in 
some sort of them all. The objection to the term is, that it 
is not the appearances which by their union form the new 
appearance with its quality, but the sensations which by 
exciting a single act of attention give rise to it. There is no 
union of appearances. The factors and the resultant do not 
belong to the same category. 

With this caveat, we need not hesitate on occasion to 
speak of the process as “fusion”. It is important, however, 
to distinguish genuine cases of this process from cases in 
which stimuli have been fused before affecting the sense- 
organs, and in which, therefore, there is no such co-operation 
of separate sensations. The taste of lemonade, according to 
James, is a simple quality: but is the simplicity due to 
psychological, or to such physical fusion? That the fusion 
of the various sounds produced by an orchestra is largely 
physical, would seem to follow from the extreme simplicity 
of the mechanism that suffices for their reproduction in the 
gramophone. But the respective shares of physical and of 
psychological fusion in these cases must be left to be deter- 
mined by sense-physiologists. 

Genuine cases of psychological fusion may be compared 
to those physical unions in which the resulting compound 
presents a different appearance from the elements, although 
these remain intact within the compound—as when H and O 
combine to form water. The atoms of these two gases are 
the same atoms that, in combination, form water; similarly, 
the sensations do not lose their character or their separate 
identity in giving birth to the sensible quality, but remain as 
its existential ground. Hence the metaphor of “mental 
chemistry,” by which fusion or simplification has sometimes 
been designated, seems completely justified. 

Where the sensations fused are the same or nearly the 
same in kind, it is easily credible that they should yield a 
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single quality. Thus, an experiment of Sherrington’s' makes 
it probable that there are separate sensations for each of the 
two eyes, which by fusion produce the visual field; and it is 
easy to believe that the like sensations called forth through 
corresponding points of the two retine should yield a single 
quality. But even where the sensations differ in kind, this 
need not prevent their producing such a quality. The typical 
instance of this is the canesthesia, where sensations from 
all parts of the body combine to produce a general sense of 
well-being or of discomfort. Another example is the 
characteristic colour of an emotion, such as fear or anger— 
names, which are given precisely because of the simplicity of 
the quality. When ice looks cold or velvet smooth, is it not 
because a tactile or a temperature image is fused with the 
visual sensation? Even the visual characters of depth and 
magnitude, as we have seen, may perhaps be due to the 
fusion of motor sentience with the purely visual. 

Where the sensations are so disparate as apparently not to 
be fusible—as in the case of the simultaneous sight and 
sound of a bell—it seems to me, none the less, that for the 
ordinary perceiver they yield a single undivided appearance. 
And this may explain why, when vision, hearing, and touch 
occur simultaneously, we do not conceive ourselves to be 
experiencing three distinct spaces, but a single space in 
which the visual, auditory, and tactile qualities of objects 
co-exist harmoniously. 

In none of these instances do as many qualities appear as 
there are co-operating sensations; but there always tends, 
in the absence of discrimination, to be a single quality, 
which is the net effect of all the sensations collectively, and 
which is different for each combination. Being different, 
this quality constitutes a symbol, which is sufficient for the 
purposes of action: why should we attend to details, when 
the right action may be prompted by a vague whole ? 


The many examples of the disappearance of parts and 
emergence of apparently simple qualities which we have now 
considered should encourage us to raise the question, whether 
sensible qualities such as red, sweet, warm are really as 
irresolvable and ultimate as they appear to be.” 


'The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, p. 381. 

* That they are, in the sense here explained, not ultimate, is a view to 
which philosophers of the most various tendencies have come. See 
Spencer, Principles of Psychology (New York ed.), vol. i., pp. 148-154 ; 
Bergson, Mutiére et Mémoire, pp. 30, 64; Holt, in The New Realism, pp. 
808-355 ; Strong, The Origin of Consciousness, pp. 309-317 ; Drake, Mind 
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Ultimate and irresolvable as appearances they unquestion- 
ably are. No one, by intending his mind, can see red to be 
composed of non-red elements. By examining red_blood- 
corpuscles under the microscope, it is true, we can convince 
ourselves that the parts of red objects are not always as red 
as the wholes; but this, of course, is not a resolution of the 
appearance red into other appearances. 

There are border-line cases, such as the transformation of 
series of clicks, with increase of rapidity, into tones, which, if 
we could be sure that the clicks are as separate in the brain 
as they are externally, would amount to an experimental proof 
that simple sensible qualities can arise by summation. The 
simplicity of the quality, despite the many separate click 
sensations underlying it, would then be like the oneness of 
the specious present despite the fact that this interval really 
consists of many successive parts of time. If the gow are 
interrupted by intervals of silence, each tone may, in fact, 
occupy @ specious present, and the simplicity of its pale 
and the unity of this present may be due to the same cause. 
They may be due, that is, to the fact that, when the clicks 
succeed each other with great rapidity, we cannot react 
quickly enough to be aware of them individually—just as we 
cannot react quickly enough to be aware of hundredths of a 
second. 

The parts, to the fusion of which tones owe their quality, 
appear to be temporal rather than spatial; though, since 
many nerve-fibres must be concerned in producing even the 
simplest sound, spatial parts doubtless enter into the fusion 
as well. In the case of colours, we need not attempt to 
decide what are the shares of temporal and of spatial parts 
respectively in producing the quality. It is sufficient to say 
that, on our hypothesis, qualities such as red and blue and 
green are due to complex spatio-temporal arrangements of 
parts of sentience, which are simplified because the parts are 
too fine for us to react to them individually, and are pro- 
jected because our action is addressed to the external object. 

These parts, of course, are not individually red and blue 
and green. To ask of what colour they are, is as unintelli- 
gent as to ask what is the colour of atoms and electrons. 
The question implies sensible apprehension where no organs 
for such apprehension exist, and where the nature of the 
quality apprehended would depend on the constitution of the 


and its place in Nature, pp. 118-131. Surely Leibniz was not wrong when 
he said (in the preface to the Nouveaux Essais): “En un mot, les 
verceptions insensibles sont d’un aussi grand usage dans la pneum: stologie 
Pe psychologie] que les corpuscles dans la physique. i 
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organs; and the possibility of asking it is no more an argu- 
ment against fine parts of sentience than it is against atoms 
and electrons. 

A more reasonable question is how mere spatio-temporal 
arrangements of like elements can give rise to qualities so 
definite, and so unlike one another, as red, green, blue—or, 
still more, as light and sound and warmth. ‘This question 
may mean (1) how the spatio-temporal arrangements can be 
sufficiently different. To that the answer is, that no one can 
at present say how extremely unlike the physical processes 
in the areas of the cortex corresponding to the different 
qualities may not be—what chemical and electrical reactions 
may not take place there, how these may not be varied, 
spatially or temporally spaced, intensified, etc. If the ques- 
tion means (2) how arrangements of parts of sentience, of 
any degree of difference, can give rise to qualities so simple 
as red and blue, the answer is that, on our hypothesis, red 
and blue owe their simplicity wholly to our inability to re- 
solve them. It is true that this inability is a settled fact of 
human nature, and that, consequently, red and blue are 
definitively sunple for us. To this it may be rejoined that, in 
that case, experience is essentially constituted by its limita- 
tions: if we were not incapable of certain reactions, we should 
not experience things as we do. This is a just observation, 
but it does not weaken the case for psychological atomism. 

It seems needless to illustrate the process of simplification 
by further examples, since its nature has now been fully ex- 
plained. I will only add that, the more closely we scrutinize 
appearances, the more we find them to be pervaded by time 
with its continuity. The times we apprehend are like islets 
rising out of the deep, but joined by a continuity that is out 
of sight. And this makes it probable that continuity extends 
even to the qualitative aspect of experience, and connects in- 
telligibly appearances which without it would be incommen- 
surable, essentially different, and ultimate. 


ry. 
The Inefficacy of Mere Forms. 


Lest this attempt at an atomistic psychology should be 
lightly condemned, as inconsistent either with the reality of 
relations, or with the organic character of the bodily process 
and consequent unity of the self, or with the transcendence and 
validity of knowledge, I want now to restate, with special! refer- 
ence to these points, the assumptions on which it 1s based, in 
the hope of thereby removing any lingering misconceptions. 
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The hypothesis is one of atoms, and atoms, of course, in- 
volve a certain discreteness ; but the reader must not conceive 
my bits of sentience as having gaps of nothingness between 
them. The atomic theory seems now well-established in 
physics, and it would be unwise, in view of the intimate con- 
nection of consciousness with the brain-process and the pos- 
sible identity of physical being with sentience, to rule out 
atoms @ priori in psychology. On the other hand, if in the 
world qué physical there is a continuous medium or aether, 
there must on this hypothesis be a similar continuity in the 
world gud composed of sentience. If to the ear of any reader 
the word “atomism” has an unpleasant sound, he is at 
liberty to substitute for it “pluralism ”—or, what would be 
the most accurate term of all, “synechism ”. 

The fundamental assumption of the hypothesis is the 
continuity of space and time. That all things, the self 
included, are in space and time, and that these are con- 
tinuous, seems to me so unquestionable a fact about Nature 
that we may safely base all our reasonings upon it. How 
continuity should be analysed—whether into points and 
instants arranged compactly, or into smaller and smaller 
parts ad infinitum—may be left to the decision of mathe- 
matical logicians. All we need note, for our purposes, is 
that, when things are spatially or temporally continuous, 
they are necessarily, except at single points or instants, 
plural—that is, distinct as to their existence. This is shown 
by the fact that they can be divided: that an object in space 
can be broken in two, that an event in time can be interrupted. 
Such “unity,” then, as we attribute to any spatial or temporal 
whole must be consistent with the distinct existence of the 
parts: it must not be conceived as welding them inseparably 
into one existent. It is a question whether, in the interests 
of clearness of thought, the word “unity” should not be dis- 
carded here, and replaced by ‘“ wholeness” or “ totality”. 

Relations, again, must not be so conceived as to contradict 
continuity. That is, it must not be assumed that an under- 
lying unity of the above existential sort is necessary to their 
really obtaining. To their being apprehended a unity is 
necessary, but it is the unity of apprehension, and this unity 
is purely functional; it is a fallacy to transfer this spiritual 
unity to relations as they are in rerum natura. How their 
obtaining there is compatible with Nature being merely 
continuous, is indeed a question. May it be because spatial 
and temporal relations are really composed of smaller rela- 
tions ad infinitum—e.g., the distance between the top and the 
bottom of this page composed of the distance between the 
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top and the first line, that between the first line and the 
second, and so on; the interval between noon and midnight 
composed of the interval between noon and 1 o'clock, that 
between 1 and 2, etc.? 

However this may be, it is clear that spatial and temporal 
relations presuppose distinct existents as their terms; and, 
consequently, that such “organic wholeness” as belongs to 
the brain-process or to the total bodily process consists only 
in a proximity and a co-operation of distinct existents. Of 
course the stability of any structure depends on the nature of 
the relations between its parts; but, so far from contradict- 
ing distinct existents, this fact implies them. 

What is true of the brain-process will, on our hypothesis, 
be true of the highly organised mass of sentience which forms 
its inner being or intrinsic nature. Whatever this mass of 
sentience, this self, is able to effect in the way of cognition or 
of action will be a result of the co-operation of its distinct parts. 
When the self cognises a complex object, it must in some sense 
absorb into itself the special character of this object—a self 
apprehending one thing must be differently affected from a 
self apprehending another: this, on our hypothesis, is made 
possible by the extension and duration of the self. Thus, 
when I see a landscape, as many separate parts of myself 
must be differently affected as I aim able to distinguish details 
within it; when 1 hear a melody, my self must have passed 
through a sequence of different states. Thus the “unity ” 
or “organic wholeness” of the self is in no way inconsistent 
with its being composed of distinct parts. 

Finally, the transcendence involved in knowing receives 
due recognition on our hypothesis, which explains it as 
consisting in the use of a state of sentience as a sign. 
Strictly speaking, it is only the significance—the object as 
known—that is present to the mind. But since the the object 
as known coincides, in so far as the knowledge is veridical, 
with the object as it exists, it is really the latter that has 
been made present to us; and knowledge on our hypothesis 
is truly transcendent. Its transcendence has been made 
possible by a fiction—the fiction that sensations are outside 
us, though really they are inside, and that they are simple, 
though really they are complex: nevertheless it will be 
evident that, on our hypothesis, we are justified in our 
natural confidence that by means of this fiction we have 
attained to a knowledge of fact. 
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IIL—‘INDIAN PHILOSOPHY”: SOME PROBLEMS. 
By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


My book on “Indian Philosophy” has been kindly received 
and I take this opportunity to thank all my critics for their 
appreciation and sympathy. I propose to deal in this paper 
with a few controversial issues that the book has raised, such 
as, the method of philosophical interpretation, the value of 
comparative studies, the teaching of the Upanisads, the 
alleged atheism of Buddha, and the metaphysics of Nagar- 
juna. 


I. 


The historian of philosophy must approach his task not 
as a mere philologist or even as a scholar but as a philosopher 
who uses his scholarship as an instrument to wrest from 
words the thoughts that underlie them. A mere linguist 
regards the views of ancient Indian thinkers as so many 
fossils lying scattered throughout the upheaved and faulty 
strata of the history of philosophy, and from his point of 
view any interpretation which makes them alive and signifi- 
cant is dismissed as far-fetched and untrue. A philosopher, 
on the other hand, realises the value of the ancient Indian 
theories which attempt to grapple with the perennial problems 
of life and treats them not as fossils but as species which are 
remarkably persistent. The reactions of the human mind 
to the problems of philosophy which are recorded in the 
Upanisads or the Dialogues of Buddha are to be met with 
in a reincarnated form in some of the most flourishing 
systems of the present day. Though the sayings of the 
ancient Indians may be scattered, ambiguous and unco- 
ordinated, there is no reason to assume that their logic was as 
full of lacune as are their literary remains. It is the task of 
creative logic, as distinct from mere linguistic analysis, to 
piece together the scattered data, interpret for us the life they 
harbour and thus free the soul from the body. Max Miiller 
wrote: “What I feel is, that it is not enough simply to 
repeat the watchwords of any ancient philosophy, which are 
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easily accessible in the Siitras, but that we must at least 
make an attempt to bring those ancient problems near to us, 
to make them our own, and try to follow the ancient thinkers 
along the few footsteps which they left behind.”! Collection 
of facts and the collection of evidence are an important part, 
but only a part, of the task of the historian who attempts to 
record the manifold adventures of the human spirit... He must 
pay great attention to the logic of ideas, draw inferences, 
suggest explanations and formulate theories which would 
introduce some order into the shapeless mass of unrelated 
facts. If the history of philosophy is to be more than a bare 
catalogue of facts about dead authors and their writings, if it 
is to educate the mind and enthral the imagination, the 
historian should be a critic and an interpreter and not a mere 
mechanical ‘ragpicker’. 


IT. 


The cultivated in both east and west desire now a mutual 
understanding, and nothing is so useful for it as comparative 
studies. There are dangers to which the method 1s open, 
since it is very difficult to be discriminating for the Muropean 
scholar or the Indian interpreter. The works in the * Re- 
ligious Quest of India” series written by European mis- 
sionaries living in India, though they mark an advance on 
the publications of the missionaries of a previous genera- 
tion, are not unprejudiced accounts of Indian thought, 
since they are written with the explicit aim of presenting 
Christianity as the final goal of Indian thought. Many of 
the western students of Indian culture are convinced that 
Indians have been stunted in soul from the beginning and 
that it 1s quite beyond them to find out for themselves any- 
thing worth while in philosophy or religion, not to speak of 
science, art and literature. They are certain that the western 
nations had held for all time the monopoly of effective culture 


Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 293. 

“Cy. Hegel: “ For, in thought and particularly in speculative thought, 
comprehension means something quite different from understanding the 
grammatical sense of the words alone, and also from understanding them 
in the region of ordinary conception only. Hence we may possess a 
knowledge of the assertions, propositions, or of the opinions of philoso- 
phers ; we may have occupied ourselves largely with the grounds of and 
deductions from thess opinions and the main point in all that we have 
done may be wanting—the comprehension of the propositions.” Hegel 
compares such non-plulosophical historians of philosophy, “ to animals 
which have listened to all the tones in some music, but to whose senses, 
the unison, the harmony of their tones has not penetrated.” —History of 
Philosophy, E.'T., vol. i., p. Xxv. 
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and philosophising. They attempt to establish the higher 
antiquity and superiority of the European civilisation ‘and 
trace everything great and good in Indian thought to the 
Christian era. ‘They declare that many of the achiev ements 
for which the ignorant give credit to the Indian are really 
borrowings from Greece. They are inclined to date the 
hymns of the Rg Veda and the civilisation reflected in them 
much later than. Babylonian and Egyptian culture. 

While the western scholar is inclined to dismiss as unfair 
all attempts to compare the ‘crude and primitive’ speculations 
of ancient India with the mature systems of the west, there 
are not wanting critics in India who feel a sort of old pride 
injured when they find Indian thought compared with the 
western. They think, that, in matters of religion and 
philosophy, at any rate, India is far superior to the west and 
that western thought is jejune and primitive when compared 
with the Indian. 

With these judgments one sympathises or not according to 
one’s taste. But mutual understanding is not possible with- 
out mutual respect and sympathy born of it. If we are true 
to history, we shall see that each nation has had its own share 
of the inner light and spiritual discovery. No cultural or 
religious imperialist who has the settled conviction that he 
alone has all the light and others are groping in darkness 
can be a safe cuide. in comparative studies. The reliable 
interpreter should adopt the yrs ones method of investiga- 
tion with a reasonable exercise of int elligence and imagination. 
While he should discuss Indian views in terms of modern 
thought and relate them to the problems of the day, he must 
be cautious and careful in the use of his terms, which may 
be gael different though apparently equivalent. He must 
avoid substituting modern arguments for ancient lines of 
thought. In an enterprise of this kind, one is always liable 
to be accused of reading the one into the other, but there is 
this sone in all historical work. The only safeguard 
against this risk is through the adoption of the comparative 
method. We e should then be able to bring out what is 
characteristic of each tradition and appreciate its value. 


III. 


Many of my critics were puzzled by my discussion of the 
Upanisads, since I did not fly a banner and fix a label to my 
view. My criticism of the theory of “illusion,” generally 

associated with Samkara’s metaphysics and supported by 
Deussen, led some of my critics to imagine that I was opposed 
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to Saikara’s view. My indifference to personal theism made 
it equally clear to some others that I was not friendly to 
{iminuja’s interpretation. But if one is not a follower of 
Samkara or of Raminuja or any other classical interpreter, 
it is assumed that one can only be a reveller in strange 
unphilosophical confusion. I submit that my interpretation 
of the Upanisads is not an unreasonable one, though it may 
seem to differ from this or that tradition in this or that 
point. 

Scholastic explanations overwhelm the teaching of any 
original genius. We tend to see Socrates with ee eves of 
Plato, or Plato with the eyes of Aristotle or Plotinus The 
Upanisads are generally interpreted in the light of one or the 
other of the great commentators. My endeavour was to 
show how the Upanisads lent themselves to divergent 
developments and whether it was not possible to give a 
coherent account of their teaching which would do justice 
to the main principles of the two chief interpreters, Sankara 
and Raimanuja. If we can find a single point of view from 
which the different interpretations can be reconciled and 
understood—it may be that no such point of view exists—but 
if one can be found, it is likely that we can understand the 
teaching of the Upanisads better. In philosophical inter- 
pretation, the most coherent view is the most true. 

The Upanisads speak with a double voice in deseribing the 
nature of ultimate reality. They sometimes make it the 
absolute which cannot be characterised by the phenomenal 
categories; at other times they identify it with the supreme 
person whom we are to adore and worship. As the result of 
this, we have two views about the nature of the world. In 
some passages, the world is regarded as an accident of 
Brahman (the absolute) and in others as organic to God. A 
careful reader perceives these two tendencies running through 
the Upanisads, one which regards the absolute as pure being 
and makes the world an accidental appearance (vivarta) of 
it, and the other which looks upon the absolute as a concrete 
person of whom the world,is the necessary expression.! 
The former view is nearer Sathkara’s and the latter nearer 
Raimanuja’s. I admit that “it is difficuit to decide whether 
it is the Advaita (or non-du: uism) of Samkara or the modified 
position of Ramanuja that is the final teaching of the 
parent gospel.”? 

The only intelligible reconciliation between two ee 
apparently dise sordant notes seems to be through the device 


1 See pp. 168, 172-173, 184-188, 202. 
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of a duality of standpoints. When we rise above the 
intellectual level and intuit the nature of reality, we see that 
there is nothing but the absolute, and the world is only the 
absolute, and the problem of the relation between the two does 
not arise, since the absolute and the world are not two distinct 
entities which require to be related. When we envisage the 
absolute from the human end, through the logical categories, 
we tend to view it as a whole which binds together the 
different elements in it. The absolute is looked upon as a 
personal God by whose power of self-expression or maya the 
world is sustained. The absolute as pure being (Samkara) and 
the absolute as a person (Ramianuja) are the intuitional and 
the intellectual representations of the one supreme fact.' As 
these two lines of thought cross and recross in the Upanisads, 
Samkara and Ramanuja were able to support their views 
from them. As we shall see, Samkara adopts this device of 
a duality of standpoints in attempting to harmonise the 
different texts of the Upanisads. 


IV. 

In iy account of early Buddhism, I attempted to make 
out that it is “only a restatement of the thought of the 
Upanisads” with a new emphasis.? In spite of the absence 
of any specific reference to the Upanisads, it is admitted that 
the teaching of Buddha is considerably influenced by the 
thought of the Upanisads.* Indifference to Vedic authority * 
and ceremonial piety,’ belief in the law of Karma, re-birth* 
and the possibility of attaining moksa or nirviina‘ and the 
doctrine of the non-permanence of the world and the individ- 
ual self * are common to the Upanisads and Buddha. While 
Buddha adopts the position of the Upanisads in holding that 
absolute reality is not the property of anything on earth, that 


1 See pp. 168, 172, 180-181, 184-185, 258-259. 
3 *P. 361; see also pp. 37d ff. 
)As orthodox a Hindu thinker as Kumirila declares that even the 
Bud thist views of st ubjectivism, moment winess and non-self theory derive 


their inspiration from the Upanisads. ‘* Vijianamatraksana! vhanganaira- 
tinyadivadinim api 2am prabhavatvam.”? Tantracarttiba, i, 3, 2. 

‘Munda aka CFA Bred Leia 

> Tbid., oles Beh. 'U p., 1, 4, 15. 

rf han. | { Ip., + 10,7 ie Katha, Wisse 3 Svet, y., 11-12. 

*Chin. Up., iv., 15, 5-6; Brh., vi., 2, 15; Svet, i. 7, 8, 11. 

SThe ¢ ‘oe yneing ale iracter of the world is denoted by the word ‘ jagat’. 
Isa Up., 1: Brh. Up., iii., - 3; cf. ‘sarvam mrtyor annam,’ Brh., iii, 2.10; 
also i., 3, oF In Katha, i i, 12. svarga or heaven is described as a place 


where hunger and thirst, sorrow, old age and death are absent. The 
futility of the greatest earthly pleasures is brought out in Katha, i, 26-25 




















the world of saimsiira is a becoming without beginning or end, 
he does not definitely affirm the reality of the absolute, the self 
and the state of liberation. He does not tell us about the state 
of the enlightened after death, whether it is existent, non- 
existent, both or neither, about the nature of the self and 
the world whether they are eternal, non-eternal, both or 
neither, whether they are self-made, made by another, both 
or neither. Asa matter of fact these questions were reserved 
issues on which Buddha did not allow any speculation. 
While there is no doubt that Buddha refused to dogmatise 
on these problems, it is still an interesting question, if it can 
be answered at all, what exactly the implications of this 
refusal are. 

The three questions, whether there is an absolute reality 
exempt from the changes of the world, whether there is a 
permanent self distinct from the changing aggregates, and 
whether nirvina is a state of positive being, are different sides 
of the one fundamental problem of metaphysics. If there is 
an ultimate reality which is not subject to the laws of the 
world of change, then nirvina is the attainment of this 
sphere of reality and the enlightened one is the permanent 
self. If there is not an absolute reality, then there is no 
permanent self and nirvina is nothingness. The former 
view is nearer the religious idealism of the Upanisads and 
the latter is nearer the negative rationalism of scientific 
metaphysics, 

Whatever Buddha’s personal views may have _ been, 
he declined to engage in discussions about metaphysical 
questions on the ground that they were not helpful to the 
seeker of salvation. His avoidance of all metaphysical 
themes is irritating in its vagueness to the modern historian 
of philosophy who is anxious to give a label to every thinker 
and system of thought. But Buddha eludes his grasp. 
Was his silence an apology for uncertainty? Was he a 
mentally timid man afraid of speaking out or was he merely 
sitting on the fence? Was his mind vague and hazy or was 
he attempting to avoid the danger of being deceived? Was 
he facing both ways, indifferent to the positive and the 
negative implications of his teaching? There are only three 
alternatives open to us. Buddha admitted the reality of the 
absolute or did not admit its reality or did not know the 
truth about it. Let us try to determine whether his thought 
was negative, agnostic or positive in character. 

At once, we are confronted by the difficulty that we do not 
possess any written record of Buddha's teachings. The Pali 
Canon came into its present shape long after the death of 
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Buddha. It contains matter some very old and some rather 
late. It is therefore difficult to say with certainty how much 
of the Canonical Buddhism is due to Buddha himself and 
how much is later development. In ancient India, many of 
the discourses and utterances of the teachers are preserved 
in memory by their disciples and transmitted to the genera- 
tions that follow. Such has been the case with the great 
Vedic literature. The same is true of Buddha, who founded 
in his lifetime a regular order and gathered round himself a 
body of disciples who became the representatives of his 
teaching. Though we cannot be sure that we have the 
ipsissima verba of Buddha, there is no doubt that we possess, 
to a considerable extent, the substance and the profound 
depth of his teaching. If we doubt the authenticity of 
Buddha's great deliverances on the four noble truths, the 
eight-fold path, and the exhortations attributed to him in the 
Mahdaparinibbina Sutta and Sutta Nipdta, we may as well 
doubt the authenticity of the teachings attributed to the 
Yajnavalkya Sandilya and Uddilaka.! Attempts are made to 
date the agnostic or the negative or the positive passages as 
earlier and assign them to Buddha and treat others as the 
contributions of his followers, in the interests of this or that 
interpretation of early Buddhism. But to start with the 
idea that all passages which conflict with one’s reading of 
Buddha's silence are later, is a circular argument; for the 
ground on which they are regarded as later is just that they 
contain indications of a different outlook. Taking our stand 
on the texts which are generally acknowledged to be Buddha’s, 
let us try to find out what metaphysical standpoint they 
suggest. 


V. 


The negative interpretation of his silence is the most 
popular one. Hindu thinkers, early Buddhists and many 
modern students of Indian thought adopt this view.’ Buddhist 
studies aroused much interest in the west during the second 


' According to Rhys Davids, the four greater Nikfyas and the greater 
part of such books of the lesser Nikaya as /tivuttaka and Sutta Nipata 
are as old as 400 3B.c. and that of the Vinaya Mahavagqga, Cullavaqya i-x. 
is as old as 300 B.c. From the representations of the Buddhist stories 
and legends on the reliefs and monuments of Sanchi, ete., it is clear that 
about the middle of the third century B.c. we had a body of Buddhist 
texts designated pitakas and divided into five Nikayas. 

“Cf. Professor Macdonell: Buddha “left no doubt about the goal to 
which his teaching led, the cessation of all the saiiskaras, annihilation of 
all the skandhas, eternal death ’—Hindustan Review, 1923, p. 93. 
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half of the nineteenth century, when men’s minds were 
swayed by scientific metaphysicians like Herbert Spencer 
and Auguste Comte. Naturally Buddhist scholars felt that 
the silence of Buddha was a cloak for negative rationalism. 
Buddha shrank from confessing his faith for fear that he 
might startle his followers out of their wits. If we accept 
this view, not only does Buddha’s philosophy become in- 
coherent but his character is also compromised. There are 
ever so many passages, admittedly Buddha’s, which cannot 
be accounted for on this view. Besides, the success of 
Buddha’s teaching at a time when the great gods Visnu and 
Siva were rising into prominence will be difficult to explain. 
We have evidence to show that the early converts to 
Buddhism were religiously minded. The Mahdsudassana 
and Cakhavattisihandda Suttantas reveal to us that the 
minds of the early Buddhists were filled with the legend of 
the Sun-God, A negative creed was not likely to impress the 
jatilas or fire-worshippers who were among the early converts 
to Buddhism.' A philosophy which denies the reality of an 
ultimate spirit, repudiates the reality of the self and promises 
men annihilation as the reward of a virtuous life, is not likely 
to kindle in the human heart any enthusiasin for its founder 
or fervour for his teaching. To assume that such a barren 
rationalism appealed to the Indian heart of the sixth century 
B.C., 1s to ignore all Jaws of psychology. So careful a scholar 
as Prof. Berriedale Keith declines to believe that Buddha 
was a negativist. He holds that the passages of the Pah 
Canon which interpret the practical agnosticism of Buddha 
as a definite negativism are not to be taken as a serious 


account of Buddha’s teaching.” 


VI. 

The second alternative of agnosticism, which does not 
apparently commit us to any definite view, has had the 
valuable and impressive support of Prof. Keith. He says: 
“Tt is quite legitimate to hold that the Buddha was a 
genuine agnostic, that he had studied the various systems of 
ideas prevalent in his day, without deriving any greater 
satisfaction from them than any of us to-day do from the 
study of modern systems, and that he had no reasoned or 
other conviction cn the matter. Irom the general poverty 
of philosophical constructive power exhibited by such parts 
of the system as appear essentially Buddha's, one is inclined 


' Mahdvagga, i, 15 ff. 2 Buddhist Philosophi. pp. 47 f. 
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to prefer this explanation.” “Agnosticism in these matters 
is not based on any reisoned conviction of the limits of 
knowledge ; it rests on the two-fold ground that the Buddha 
has not himself a clear conclusion on the truth on these 
issues, but 1s convinced that disputation on them will not 
lead to the frame of mind which is essential for the attain- 
ment of nirvana.” ! 

The ‘agnostic’ interpretation which makes out that 
Buddha refused to give answers to metaphysical questions 
simply because he had none to give, is hardly fair to Buddha's 
genius. If Buddha had himself no theory of life, it would 
have been impossible for him to give a larger meaning and a 
greater depth to life. It cannot be that Buddha voyaged 
through life without a chart, for then his system would be 
unintelligible and his passion for humanity inexplicable. If 
Buddha had no clear convictions on the nature of the 
ultimate goal of all striving, if he had no light on the mystery 
of nirvana, how could he say that by perfecting one’s nature 
one would attain the bliss inexpressible ? The designation of 
‘Buddha.’ ‘the enlightened,’ which he assumed leads us to 
infer that he had some definite views, right or wrong, on the 
ultimate questions. The depth of conviction which comes 
out in many exhortations to his disciples to follow the Norm 
to reach the truth, is hardly intelligible on the hypothesis of 
agnosticism. ‘Let aman of intelligence come to me,” says 
Buddha, “honest, candid, straightforward; I will instruct 
him, teach him the Norm, and if he practice according as he 
is taught, then to know for himself, and to realise that 
supreme religion and goal for the sake of which clansmen go 
forth from the household life into the homeless state will 
take him—only seven days.”* Buddba must be either an 
impostor or a deluded man to speak in this strain, if he had 
no clear views on the ultimate questions. 

Besides, this interpretation does not reckon with the 
passages where Buddha says that he does not give out all 
the truths known to him. In the pdsddika suttante,* he 
tells us that he does not reveal the truths in his possession, 
which are not likely to help one in one’s moral growth. 
Samyutta Nikaya relates an incident, where Buddha, taking 
a bunch of leaves in his hand, explained to the assembled 
monks that, as the leaves in the forest outnumbered the 
leaves in his hand, so the truths which he knew but had not 
taught. outnumbered the truths which he had taught. While 


? Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 63 and 45. 
~ Digha N., iii., 56. 3 [bid., 184. 
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Buddha taught less than he knew and believed, his disciples 
seem to have believed rather less than what he had taught 
them. 

Prof. Keith is not inclined to regard the agnosticism of 
Buddha as areasoned one. Though it is not logically argued 
out, the view that it is difficult to solve ultimate problems 
by empirical understanding is familiar to the thinkers who 
preceded Buddha. If Buddha refused to say whether the 
world had a beginning or not, it may well be that either 
alternative seemed to him to be unsatisfactory. If Buddha 
“had studied the various systems of ideas prevalent in his 
time,” the somewhat reasoned agnosticism of the Upanisads 
would leap up to his eyes. 

It is admitted that the agnosticism of Buddha, if it is 
absolute and not merely pragmatic as in the case of the 
Upanisads, is not creditable to his philosophic power, and 
those who adopt this view of Buddha’s silence are inclined 
to rate him as a philosopher of indifferent quality. But this 
is purely a matter of personal opinion. Buddha’s critical 
attitude to the different metaphysical theories—the sixty-two 
described in the Brahmajdla Sutta and the ten raised only 
to be set aside as not tending to salvation in the Potthapada 
Sutta !—as well as to the religious practices of his time, shows 
that Buddha is a thinker and critic of no mean order. To 
imagine that he was not a close thinker would be to deny 
metaphysical capacity to one who disputed many meta- 
physical schemes. It would be a strange insensibility for 
which there is little proof. Besides, no thinking man, not, 
at any rate, one of Buddha’s intellectual and moral stature, 
could live without some sort of belief about transcendent 
values. 

Those scholars who support the hypothesis of agnosticism 
do so since that view alone fits in with their faith that 
Buddha’s teaching is emphatically a species of primitive 
thought. They reject other interpretations on the ground 
that they are too logical to be primitive. We need not say 
that the view which pictures Buddha as a narrow-minded 
rationalist, an indifferent psychologist and a bad philosopher, 
is hardly calculated to convince or even trouble those who 
do not share the assumptions of the critics. Such a vague 
dreamer is obviously one who could never have had any large 
religious influence even in the India of the sixth century B.c. 


'Digha N., i., 187 ff. 
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VIL. 


Tf we believe that Buddha was not a vague dreamer or a 
hypocrite, but a sincere and earnest soul of an anti-dogmatic 
turn of mind, then a chance phrase or a significant touch 
may contain, to the careful observer, the clue to his general 
position which is the permanent background of his life and 
thought. The spirit of this metaphysics will be all-pervading 
though it may be seldom expressed. 

The emphasis laid by buddha on the impermanence and 
non-substantiality of the world is plainly in harmony with 
the depreciation of all empirical existence which we find in 
the Upanisads.'. The crucial question is, whether Buddha’s 
condemnation of the world of experience is the result of his 
acceptance of an absolute reality, as in the case of the Upani- 
sads. When one says that one does not believe in reality 
or God, one only means that one does not believe in the 
popular ideas of them. When Buddha scrapped inadequate 
conceptions, it can only be in comparison with a inore 
adequate one. As a matter of fact, nowhere did Buddha 
repudiate the Upanisad conception of Brahman, the absolute. 
In the Kathdvattu, where different controversial points are 
discussed, there is no reference to the question of the reality 
of an immutable being. All this indicates, if anything, 
Buddha's acceptance of the Upanisad position. Besides, the 
famous sermon at Benares suggests strongly the reality of 
an absolute realm. The descriptions of the absolute as 
neither existent nor non-existent, nor both nor neither, remind 
us of similar passages in non-Buddhist texts where they are 
used to deny not the absolute, but empirical descriptions of 
it.” 

Why then did Buddha not admit in express terms the 
reality of the absolute? Buddha refused to describe the 
absolute, for that would be to take a step out of the world of 
relativity, the legitimacy of which he was the first to contest 
in others. 'The absolute is not a matter of empirical observa- 
tion. The world of experience does not reveal the absolute 
anywhere within its limits. The Upanisads admit as much 
and warn us against applying the categories of the pheno- 
menal world to the ultimate reality. The seer of the Upa- 
nisads, when called upon to describe the nature of the 


'« The wise seek not the stable (dhruvam) among things which are 
unstable (adhruvesu) here,” Katha Up., iv., 2. 

2R.V.; X-5 129, 1-2; Brh. Up., it., 5, 195 iii.,.8,.8; Isa Up. 4 and 5; 
Katha Up., iii., 15; Mundaka, i, 1,6; ii, 2,15 Svet., vi, 11; Maitri, 
AV;5: a> 
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absolute, kept silent, and when the question was repeated, he 
persisted in his sile ‘nce and ultimately declared that “the 
Atman is silence” (Santoyam itmi). ‘“ Where the eye goes 
not, speech goes not, nor the mind ; we know not, we under- 
stand not how one would teach it.”! It is “other than the 
known and above the unknown.”* Often the Upanisads give 
negative descriptions of the absolute.* But the conception 
of the absolute as something unknown and incomprehensible, 
without beginning or end, without shape, substance or 
dwelling-place, is too exalted for ordinary people. So the 
Upanisads indulge in positive descriptions to satisfy the 
interests of religion and make known that the unutterable 
absolute is none the less positive in character. While the 
Upanisads did not dare to be loyal to the tremendous ad- 
mission of the incomprehensibility of the absolute, Buddha, 
more consistently, refuses to apply any category of the 
empirical world to the absolute reality. While he makes out 
that the absolute is not the world of change, that the self is 
not the empirical determinations of bodily form, perceptions, 
feelings, dispositions and intellect, that nirvana 1s not 
empirical being, he does not say what these are,* ‘since they 
are pene ible of logical verification. Their reality is intuited 
by the freed, and others have to accept it on authority. But 
when once authority is admitted, there is no reason why the 
authority of the Vedas should not be accepted in favour of 
the Vedic gods. There is no reason why Buddha's view 
should rank higher than ever so many dreams of the human 
heart and shadows of the human mind which people are 
called upon to accept on the authority of others. The 
Upanisads assert and Buddha agrees, that it is not possible 
for us to attain theoretical certainty on the ultimate questions, 
and those who profess to have attained it are charlatans 
anxious to impose on the vulgar. While Buddha destroyed 
the dogmatism of his predecessors he did not wish to sub- 
stitute any dogmatism of his own in its place. For such 
a procedure would encourage disputations which hinder 
spiritual growth. Buddha declares that he does not reveal 
the truths he knows, not only because they are not helpful 
to the seeker of liberation but also because men hold different 
opinions regarding them.’ In his time. fruitless discussions 
Kena Up., i., 5; see also Katha Up., vi., 12-15; Mund. iii., 1, 8. 

* Kena, i., 4. 

gp . p., i., 5, 6; iii, 8, 8; iii, 9, 26; iv., 2-4; Katha, iii., 15; 
Mund., 

Cf ies, : © We can know what God is not, but not what He is,” 
Trinity, Vill. o> 
'Udinu, p. 11; Sathyutta N., v., 437; Digha, i, 179. 
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had become almost a mental disease. The Hindu thinkers 
seemed to Buddha to be neglecting the deeper needs of life 
in their anxiety to grapple with the bottomless issues of 
thought. So Buddha exhorted his followers to withdraw from 
the strife of systems and direct their attention to religion as 
the life and the way leading to the attainment of truth. 
Truth will work itself out in us, when we free ourselves from 
prejudices, let reality reflect itself in us and modify our very 
being. Truth is to be found in life itself. It is not a matter 
of learned controversy but a spiritual necessity. In view of 
the obvious limits to the logical investigation of reality, 

3uddha did not think it his duty to satisfy the metaphy sical 
craving, though he had definite views on the metaphysical 
questions. 

Within the limits allowed by logic, Buddha describes the 
ultimate principie of the universe as the law or the Dharma. 
The precise significance of the concept of Dharma will 
become clear if we look into its previous history in Vedic 
literature. We have in the Rg Veda the conception of Rta 
as moral and physical order. It is not the creation of God 
but is itself divine and independent of the gods who are said 
to be its custodians. The moral order of the world controlling 
the problems of life in its different spheres of law, custom 
and morality is called Dharma. In the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad it is said that, after creating the classes of Ksatri- 
yas, Vaisyas and Siidras, the supreme “ereated a better form, 
the Law of Righteousness (Dharma). ‘There is nothing 
higher than the Law of Righteousness (Dharmat param 
nasti). . . . Verily, that whichis the Law of Righteousness is 
Truth (Satyam). ... Verily both these (Satyam ‘and Dharma) 
are the same thing. ”1 The Vedic Rta stands for both Satya 
and Dharma.’ In the Taittiriya Upanisad, the perfected 
soul who has felt the unity of his soul with that of the world 
sings, “I am the firstborn of Rta (or the Real), earlier than 
the gods and the centre of the immortal.”*® Similarly in the 
Katha Upanisad, where a passage from the Rg Veda? is 
substantially repeated, Rta is identified with the supreme 
spirit.° The identity of Dharma and Rta with Satya is a 


1T., 4,14. See also Brh. Up., iv., 15, 1; Isa Up., 15; “The face of 
the real is covered over with a golden vessel ; O piisan, do thou uncover 
that, for one whose law is the real (satyadharmays) to see.’ 

2 Rta has for its negative an-rta which is a-satya as well as a-dharma, 

* Aham asmi pratham: aja rta’sya, pirvam devebhyo nibha'yi. 

4iv., 40, 5; see also Vaj asaneyi § Samhita, x., 24; xii, 14; Tait. Sam., 
iii, 2, 10, 1; Sat. Brah. 5 Mss, 05 Oy Vhs Rangari amanuja, ¢ commenting on 
Katha, ves 2, identities rtam with svegiecbepiesizartpebeetin itmakam. 
5'V., 2; see e Sankara on Tait, iii., 10 and Katha v. 
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doctrine as old as the Rg Veda and the Upanisads. The one 
absolute reveals itself to the philosophically minded as 
Eternal Truth or Reality, and the way to it is through 
wisdom (jnana) and faith (sraddha). This is the view which 
the Upanisads emphasise. To those religiously inclined, the 
absolute seems to be Eternal Love and the way to it is 
through love (priti) and devotion (bhakti). This view is 
stressed by some of the later Upanisads, the Bhayavadgita 
and the purinas. Those who are ethically disposed look 
upon the absolute as Kternal Righteousness and hold that 
we can attain it through service and self-sacrifice. The one 
absolute which is at once Light, Love and Life reveals itself 
in different ways to the seekers of different temperaments. 
Buddha’s whole attitude is a predominantly ethical one, 
and naturally the ethical aspect of the absolute, its character 
as righteousness, appeals to him most. The place assigned 
by the Upanisads to Brahman is given to Dharma by 
Buddha.!| Dharma controls all things. In the Agania 
Suttanta, the evolution of the world and the gradation of 
beings in it are said to be conditioned by the principle of 
Dharma.” The path of the Brahman is called the way of the 
Dharma.® 'The eightfold path is called indiscriminately the 
Brahmayiina or the Dharmayiina. The Tathigata is said to 
have Brahman or Dharma as his body. He is said to become 
one with Brahman or one with Dharma.‘ There are many 
passages in the Pali Canon where we are called upon to pay 
homage and reverence to the Dharma.’ In Milinda, Dharma 
is personified as the god of righteousness.’ Dharma is the 


1Cf. Rabindranath Tagore: “This Dharma and the Brahman of the 
Upanisads are essentially the same... Dharma in Buddhism is an 
eternal reality of Peace, Goodness and Love for which man can offer up 
the homage of his highest loyalty, his life itself. This Dharma can 
inspire man with almost superhuman power of renunciation, and through 
the abnegation of self lead him to the supreme object of his existence, a 
state that cannot be compared to anything we know in this world, and 
yet of which we can at least have a dim idea, when we know that it is 
only to be reached, not through the path of annihilation, but through 
immeasurable love. Thus to dwell in the constant consciousness of 
unbounded love is named by Lord Buddha, Brahmavihara or moving in 
Brahman,” Visrabhdrati Quarterly, 1924, pp. 385-386. 

* Digha N., iii., 80 ff. 

*Samyutta N., i, 141; Theragdtha, 689. 

* Buddha when he attained nirvana is said to have become ‘ dharma- 
dhitusvabhavatmaka.’ 

*Sanyutta N., ii, 138; Anguttara N., ii., 20. 

SCf. Poussin: “If the Buddhists admit neither judge nor creator, at 
least they recognise a sovereign and infallible justice—a justice of 
wonderful insight and adaptability, however mechanically it acts... . 
In my opinion it is a calumny to accuse the Buddhists of atheism ; they 
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highest reality and the things of the world are dharmas, as 
they are the manifestations of the one ultimate principle. 

On the ground that bodily form, perceptions, feelings, dis- 
positions and intellect are non-permanent, Buddha denies to 
them the character of self." The changing character of the 
empirical self is illustrated by the metaphors of fire and the 
movement of water. The Sermon at Benares does not deny 
the existence of a self distinct from the changing empirical 
aggregates. Buddha declines to deny the reality of a per- 
manent self in his conversation with Vacchagotta. The 
Lankdévatdra,a work written centuries after Buddha, suggests 
that Buddha accepted the ‘self’ theory only to beguile his 
hearers. It is unnecessary to assume that Buddha lowered 
his standards for the sake of expediency, when other explana- 
tions are available. When Buddha argues that nirvana can 
be normally attained before the bodily death of the sage, and 
equates it with happiness of the highest order accompanied 
by the consciousness of the destruction of all rebirth, he 
tacitly admits the reality of the self. When he declares that 
the character of the enlightened one is beyond nature, and 
protests against the accusation that he teaches the destruc- 
tion of the real,? he admits that the destruction of the five 
constituents does not touch the real self. The Dharmnapada 
makes the self the lord of self and the witness of its good ¢ yr 
evil.* In the Siinkhya and the Advaita Vedinta, we have at 
exclusion from the self of all that belongs to the not-self, ‘ 
the spirit of the Upanisads and Buddhism. 

But Buddha could not confirm the reality of the self on 
empirical evidence. So he declines to answer questions about 
the non-phenomenal self, whether it was one with or different 
from the ageregates.t| He did not so much deny the per- 
manent self as speculations about it. Referring to six 
different Lipper about the nature of the self, Buddha 

says, “This, O monks, is a walking in mere opinion, a resort- 


have at any rate taken full cognisance of one of the aspects of the divine” 
(quoted in Buddha's Way of Virtue, p. 13). Mr. Saunders says: “ His 
(Buddha’s) serene faith in righteousness and in the reality of the unseen, 
intangible values may be cailed religious ; and we may well believe that 
knowing his people and their genius for religion, he believed that he 
might safely leave them to work out a religious interpret tation of this 
law of caus: ility.” My. Saunders thinks that Buddha’s insistence on the 
law of Karma and Dherme is a “notable contribution to an ethical 
theism,” Hpochs of Buddhist History, p. 3. 

‘See Mahdvagga, i, 6, 38; Majjhima N., 35; Mahdnidana Sutta: 
Dighs N ., ll., 66. 

* Alagaddupama Sutta: Majjhima N., i., 140. 
3160. + Majjhima N., i., 206. 
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ing to mere views, a barren waste of views, an empty display 
of views.’? Pudgalavada or belief in a permanent self was 
held by one branch of Buddha’s early disciples. Kathdvattu 
attributes it to the Sammitiyas and Vajjiputtukas. We have 
in the Samyutta Nikiya the siitra of the burden-bearer.? 
The Buddhist commentators, Buddhaghosa, Vasubandhu, 
Candrakirti and Yasomitra, who are inclined to a negative 
interpretation of Buddha’s teaching, explain it away, though 
it is difficult to believe that the changing aggregates are both 
the burden and the bearer thereof. 

It is generally admitted at the present day that it is wrong 
to identify nirvana with an “eternity of nothingness”. The 
word ‘nirvina’ means literally extinction, and what is ex- 
tinguished is “craving, sorrow, rebirth”. The earliest con- 
ception of nirvana is that it is an inexplicable state which 
can be attained even here and now * by the complete destruc- 
tion of thirst (tanha) and the defilements of mind. It is a 
real condition where samsira terminates and an ineffable 
peace is attained.® The beautiful poetry of the Thera and 
the Therigathas is inspired by ideas of the bliss of nirviina. 

We cannot adequately describe the nature of nirvana since 
it is not an object of logical knowledge. Though it is felt by 
those who share it as strongly positive, conceptually it is a 
negative state. Nirvana is the negation of the empirical 
being bound by the law of Karma or Samsara. “There is, 
O monks, that which is neither earth nor water, neither fire 
nor air, neither infinity of space nor infinity of consciousness, 
nor nothingness nor perception, neither this world nor that 
world, neither sun nor moon.” ‘Where there is neither 
death nor birth, there neither is this world nor that, nor in 
between—it is the end of sorrow.”’* But it is not nonbeing. 
“There is something unborn, unoriginated, unmade, uncom- 
pounded; were there not such ~ thing, there would be 
no escape from that which is born, originated, made and 
compounded.”* There is thus authority for the interpreta- 

'Silacira : Dialogues of Buddha, vol. i., p. 6. 

*TII., 25. 3 Mahdvayga, vi. 31. 7; S.B.E., vol. xiii. 

4See Bruhmajdla Sutta. 

* Nandi samyojano loko vitakkasa vicdrani 

Tanhaiya vippahanena nibbanam ity ucyati. 

Suttu Nipdta, 1109; see also 1087. 

*Majjhima N., 159. Cf. Keith: “That nirvana is real . . . doubtless 
— with the general tone of the Canon itself,” Buddhist Philosophy, 
), 

, " Uddna, viii., 1; see also ii., 10, and Itivuttaka. 

*Uddna, viii., 3, 10. Cf. Chin Up., viii, 13, 1, where the Brahma- 
world into which the perfected pass is said to be uncreated, akrtam. The 
state of release is described as uncreated, akrtah—Mund Up., i, 2, 12. 
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tion of nirvina as something uncreate and endless’ or as an 
uncompounded element different from the passing world.’ 
Uddna alludes to the fate of the enlightened who have 
attained nirvana. Even as the path of the fire when ex- 
tinguished cannot be traced, even so the path of those who 
are completely freed cannot be traced. The Upanisads’ 
compare the supreme self with the fire the fuel of which has 
been consumed. Only the extinction of the fuel does not 
destroy the fire which ceases to be visible.* As the Upanisads 
distinguish ultimate release (moksa) from the attainment of 
heaven (svarga), 80 Buddha distinguishes nirvana from exist- 
ence in paradise and warns his followers that desire for 
blissful existence in the formless world (ariipaloka) is one of 
the fetters which prevent the attainment of nirvana. 

Buddha evidently admitted the positive nature of nirvana. 
He dismisses Yamaka’s view of nirvana as the night of 
nothingness, as a heresy.’ In the interesting conversation 
between King Pasenadi of Kosala and the nun Khemi, it is 
admitted that nirvana is an ineffable state which does not 
lend itself to empirical description. The deep nature of the 
Tathagata cannot be fathomed, even as the sands of the 
Ganges or the waterdrops in the ocean cannot be reckoned.’ 
Buddha refused to answer all questions about the nature of 
nirvana, since the questions impede moral progress’ and 
nirvana is inconceivable (ananuvejjo). ‘“ Whereof one cannot 
speak, thereof one must be silent.” * 


VIII. 


The scientifically minded students of Buddhism tend to 
interpret the teaching of Buddha as a negative rationalism. 
Those who are impressed by the futility of modern attempts 
at metaphysical system-building are inclined to construe 
Buddha’s doctrine as one of agnosticism; and if they come 


1 Milinda, p. 271. 

*Abhidharma. See Psychological Ethics, pp. 367 ff. 

3 Svet Up. 

4Cf. Keith: “There is no doubt that the Indian idea of the extinction 
of fire was not that which occurs to us of utter annihilation, but rather 
that the flame returns to the primitive, pure, invisible state of fire in which 
it existed prior to its manifestation in the form of visible fire,” Buddhist 
Philosophy, pp. 65-66. 

5 Samyutta N., iii., 109. 6 Tbid., iv., 874; Majjhima N. i., 487. 

7Samyutta N., ii., 223; Majjhima, 63. 

*The later schools of Buddhism, which interpret nirvana as conscious 
union with the universal Buddha or the awakening of the Buddha-self in 
the human heart, are nearer Buddha’s teaching than those which view it as 
the cessation of all existence whatsoever. 
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across inconvenient passages, they declare that they are the 
work of Buddha’s followers. Prof. Keith recognises that 
a positive philosophy affirming the reality of the absolute, 
the self and nirvana, can be traced to the Canon, but he is 
reluctant to attribute it to the Buddha himself and so gives 
the credit for it to “a section at any rate of his early 
followers”.'. The different readings of Buddha's silence on 
metaphysical questions are motived by different acts of 
faith.2 An impartial historian must strive not only for 
accuracy in his statements but also justice in his apprecia- 
tions. While it is his duty to recognise the inconsistencies 
in a system, he must endeavour, if his interpretation is to be 
fruitful, to account for them by discriminating the essential 
from the accidental. It is not fair to insist on negativism or 
agnosticism where another explanation is not merely possible 
but is probably more in accordance with the ideas of the 
teaching of the early Canon. The ‘agnostic’ interpreter 
makes Buddha’s silence a cloak for ignorance and the 
‘negative’ interpreter looks upon it as an act of cowardice. 
On the former view, Buddha did not know the truth, but 
tried to save his face by evading all questions and asserting 
that they were unnecessary. On the latter he had definite 
views but since he had not the courage to oppose established 
opinions, he kept his views to himself. Those who regard 
Buddha as one of the world’s greatest men, of whom what 
Plato said of Socrates in the Phaedo is not untrue, that he 
was “the best, and also the wisest and most righteous of his 
time,” may be excused if they do not agree with the assump- 
tions of the ‘negative’ and the ‘agnostic’ interpreters. If 
we do not want to compromise the philosophical power or 
the moral greatness of Buddha, we must accept the positive 
interpretation. It alone accounts for Buddha’s metaphysical 
commissions and omissions and hi. ethical teaching which is 
a logical deduction from his metaphysics. It relates Buddha 


' Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 63-64. 

* Referring to the place of faith in the interpretation of philosophies of 
an earlier age, where we are wholly confined to written records, “ usually 
fragmentary, often second-hand or of doubtful authority,” Prof. 
Burnet says: “A man who tries to spend his life in sympathy with the 
ancient philosophers will sometimes find a direct conviction forcing itself 
upon him, the grounds of which can only be represented very imperfectly 
by a number of references in a footnote. Unless the enumeration of 
passages is complete—and it can never be complete, and unless each 
passage tells exactly in the same way, which depends on its being read in 
the light of innumerable other passages not consciously present to 
memory, the so-called proofs will not produce the same effect on any two 
minds,” Greek Philosophy, pp. 1-2. : 
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to his spiritual! surroundings and makes his thought con- 
tinuous with that of the Upanisads. The history of a nation’s 
thought is an organic growth and not a mere succession of 
change on change. 


IX. 


If Buddha accepts the metaphysical standpoint of the 
Upanisads, how is it that Buddhism is regarded as a heresy 
by the Hindu thinkers? What is the explanation for the 
cleavage between the Hindu and the Buddhist systems of 
religion and culture ? 

The Hindu quarrels not so much with the metaphysical 
conceptions of Buddha as with his practical programme. 
Freedom of thought and rigidity in practice have marked the 
Hindu from the “beginning of his history. The Hindu will 
accept as orthodox the Samkhya and the Pirva Mimamsa 
systems of thought, regardless of their indifference to theism; 
but will reject Buddhism in spite of its strong ethical and 
spiritual note, for the simple reason that the former do not 
interfere with the social life and organisation, while the latter 
insists on bringing its doctrine near to the life of the people. 

In deducing the consequences of the Upanisad philosophy 
with incomparable beauty and logic, Buddha showed the in- 
consistencies in the beliefs and practices of those who paid lip 
allegiance to the Upanisads. While the bold speculators of 
the Upanisads adventured on the naked peaks of the absolute, 
the masses of men were allowed to worship their little gods 
and perform the sacrificial ceremonies which they were 
supposed to demand. The elaborate sacrificial religion failed 
to command the confidence of the thoughtful in Buddha's 
time. As a matter of fact, the Vanaprasthas and the Yatis 
were exempted from them, and the doubt naturally arose 
whether even the householders could not dispense with the 
costly and complicated ritual. Buddha protested against 
those who were standing still in the letter and proclaimed 
that salvation was not external a~? legal but inward and 
spiritual. 

The Upanisads advocated the principle of ahimsa or non- 
violence Put not unreservedly. The Vedic outlook was so 
strongly entrenched that the Upanisads suffered Vedic institu- 
tions even if they were against the main spirit of their 
teaching. For example, the Chandogya Upanisad declares 
that the aspirant after release should, among other things, 
‘never give pain to other creatures except at certain holy 
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places,” 4.e., during animal sacrifices.1 But the slaughter of 
animals was in the highest degree offensive to Buddha* and 
he disallowed absolutely animal sacrifices. 

While the Upanisads tolerated, even if they did not 
encourage the caste rules, Buddha’s scheme definitely under- 
mined the institution of caste. He declared that individuals 
were higher or lower not according to their birth but 
according to their character.* While the Brahmins reserved 
the study of the sacred scriptures to the members of the 
three ‘twiceborn’ castes, Buddha abolished all such restric- 
tions. Admitting the intellectual pre-eminence of the 
Brahmins, Buddha ranked along with them the Sramanas 
and opened the latter order to the Siidras and the C andalas. 
Sunita, the sweeper, was as readily taken into the fold as the 
high caste Brahmin.' 

In spite of the reforms which he wished to introduce, 
Buddha lived and died in the belief that he was restoring the 
principles of the venerable Aryan faith. He did not think 
of himself as the founder of a new religion, though he was 
anxious to purify Brahmanical Hinduism and revivify the 
society round him. But the pioneers of progress are regarded 
in every age, with not unnatural suspicion, as the champions 
of revolt and rebellion. By putting spiritual brotherhood in 
place of hereditary priesthood, personal merit in place of 
distinctions of birth, logical reason in place of Vedic revelation, 
moral life in place of ceremonial piety, and the perfected sage 
above the Vedic gods, Buddha provoked the wrath of the 
Hindu priest who regarded him as an anti-social force. What 
made Buddha and his followers unpardonable heretics in the 
eyes of the Brahmin priests is the social revolution which 


1 Ahimsin sarvabhitany anyatra tirthebhyah, viii., 15. 

“See Kiitadanta Sutta. Though Buddha insisted on a rigorous dis- 
cipline for the monks, he did not interfere with the socio-religious 
practices of his disciples so long as they did not conflict with his central 
principles. He allowed the Brahmin Kiitadanta to perform the sacritices 
which did not involve the killing of animals. Kumara Kassapa, an 
immediate disciple of Buddha, instructs Prince Payasi that sacrifices 
which do not involve any ~*:elty are better than those which do. See 
Payasi Suttanta: Digha N., ii. The highest sacrifice according to 
Buddha is love of humanity and moral life. See Chan Up., iii, 16 
ar i. 

*Agania Suttanta: Digha N,, iii.; Samyutta N., ii, 158; Anguttara 
N., ii., 20. 

‘ Kassapasthanada Sutta; Samannaphala Sutta, 14; Asokas Inserip- 
tions at Girnir and Sahabajgar. See also Vinaya pitaka, vol. ii., and 
Madhura Sutta, Cf. “ The ksi atriya is the best of this folk who put their 
trust in lineage. But he who is perfect in wisdom and righteousness, he 
is the best among gods'and men,” Ambattha Sutta. 
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they preached. There is nothing in the doctrine of Buddha 
which cannot be reconciled with Hindu thought ; but the 
conflict between a social system based on Brahmanical 
supremacy and one which denied it is radical. In theological 
discussions, which are generally heated, every dissenter is an 
atheist. If one does not share our illusions, he is a heretic; 
if he adopts a different standard of morality, he is immoral. 
The protagonist of the Vedic sacrificial religion regarded 
Buddha as an enemy of the faith. When Buddha approached 
Bharadvaya the Brahmin, as he was performing a sacrifice to 
the fire, the latter cried out, “Stop there, O shaven-headed 
one, there O Shamanaka, there thou of low caste”. Hindu 
orthodoxy adopted a similar attitude whenever there were 
protests against the Vedic religion. Mandana Misra rebuked 
Saihkara for subordinating Vedic piety ‘to knowledge of the 
absolute Buddha’s revolt is not against the metaphy sics 
of the Upanisads but against Brahmanical Hinduism. The 
schism became wider as the followers of Buddha acquired 
the zeal characteristic of the professors of a new learning. 
X. 

The four Buddhist schools profess to be loyal to the 
teaching of Buddha who discovered the elements of existence 
(dhamma), their causal connection, and the method to suppress 
their efficiency forever. As against the Ajivakas who denied 
the influence of the past on the present, since the past was 
dead and irrecoverably gone, Buddha affirmed that ‘every- 
thing exists’ though things were looked upon as combinations 
of forces (saskarasamiiha). Buddha maintained the existence 
of all things in the interests of moral life. The Sarviastivadins 
(the Vaibhasikas and the $ Sautrintikas) uphold a pluralistic 
realism. The naimaripa of the Upanisads was elaborated by 
the Buddhists into the elements of matter (riipa) and the 
four mental factors (nima) of perceptions, feelings, disposi- 
tions, and intellect. Sense data are matter and the other 
four constitute the soul. Often the elements of existence 
are classified into the six receptive faculties (sadayatana), the 
five senses and manas and their six-fold objects.? The 


l Pate’ eva mundaka, tatr’eva samanaka, tatr’eva vasalaka, titthahi. 

‘At that time, while Mandane Misra having invited all the gods by 
the invocation of Salagrama, was washing his hand of the darbha. grass, 
he saw the feet of Samkaracirya inside the sanctified circle. On imspec- 
tion of his person he knew him to be a satifyasin and was in «a moment 
ruffled with clamorous wrath and cried out, ‘ Whence comes this shaven- 
headed man /’” (Kuto mundi) Anandegiri: Samkavrarijaya. 

‘The elements are classified into skandhas, diyatanas and dhitus. See 
Theragitha, 1255. 
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objects of manas are non-sensuous and are of sixty-four 
kinds. Sometimes in addition to the five senses, manas and 
the six-fold objects, six modes of consciousness are mentioned 
and we get the eighteen dhatus. Strictly speaking, there 
cannot be any distinction between internal and external or any 
real interaction between the separate elements, though 
popular usage indulges in these unauthorised conceptions. 

According to the “theory of pluralistic realism, knowledge 
is nothing more than the compresence of consciousness with 
the object. As Prof. Stcherbatsky puts it: “A moment 
of colour (riipa), a moment of the sense of vision matter 
(caksuh) and a moment of pure consciousness (citta) arising 
simultaneously, in close contiguity constitute what is called 
a sensation (sparga) of colour”.! It means that the element 
of consciousness appears qualified by an object and supported 
by a sense organ. Consciousness does not apprehend the 
sense organ but only the object, since there is a special relation 
of co-ordination (sariipya) between the two. Consciousness 
is said to apprehend even as a light is said to move. The 
Abhidharmakosa says: “The light of a lamp is a common 
metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted production of 
a series of flashing flames. When this production changes 
its place, we say the light has moved. Similarly, conscious- 
ness is a conventional name for a chain of conscious moments. 
When it changes its place (i.¢., appears in co-ordination with 
another objective element) we say that it apprehends that 
object.”* We have only a series of evanescent flashings of 
consciousness itself, but there is nothing that cognises. In 
the continuity of conscious moments, the previous moment 
is the cause of the succeeding one. 

From this view it is but a step to the Vijilinavada of the 
Yogiiciras, which reduces all the elements into aspects of 
one receptacle consciousness (alayavijnana). lements of 
existence (dharmas) are. products of thought. Objects rise 
into consciousness as the result of our past experiences. ‘The 
external world is the creation of our thought to which we 
give names and ideas.? But the Yogicara does not carefully 
discriminate between the individual and the universal 
consciousness. When he makes out that the distinctions of 
knower, known and knowledge are not real, but are due to a 
beginningless defilement of consciousness, when he compares 
the relation of particular conscious states to the universal 


: Trayanim sannipatah sparsah, The Conception of Buddhism, p. 55. 
IX.: See Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhism, p. 57. 
3 Ni imasata jaivyavahara, Lamkdavatara Sutra, p. 85. 
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consciousness to one of waves to the sea, when he admits 
the eternal reality of tathaté and regards it as the only 
uncompounded re ality (asainskrtadharma) and relegates all 
else to the region of relativity, when he reduces all dharmas 
to modes of one fundamental essence; he tacitly admits the 
reality of an absolute consciousness, though the subjectivistic 
tendency makes itself heard quite frequently. The Mad- 
hyamikas subject the Yogicaira theory to a searching 
scrutiny. They contend that we cannot have any self- 
consciousness (svasamvitti), for a thing cannot act on itself. 
The finger cannot touch itself; nor can the knife cut itself. 
The Madhyamikas view all the elements of existence as 
contingent on one another and so declare the world to be 
empty of reality or sinya. Sinya is also said to be the 
fundamental truth of all existence. Almost all students of 
Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika metaphysics regard his system as 
nihilistic. In my account of it,! I made out that it was 
more positive than it was generally represented to be. I 
urged ithat Nagarjuna believed in an ultimate reality, which 
was Ssiinya only in the sense that it was devoid of all empirical 
determinations. Let us try to determine whether Nigirjuna’s 
ultimate reality is or is not a stupendous void, an unmitigated 
negation. 


XL. 


There is no doubt about Nagarjuna’s conception of the world 
as unreal or sinya. The world of experience is bound by the 
relations of subject and object, substance and attribute, actor 
and action, existence and non-existence, origination, duration 
and destruction, unity and plurality, whole and part, bondage 
and release, relations of time, relations of space ; and Nagarjuna 
examines every one of these relations and exposes their con- 
tradictions.” If non-contradiction is the test of reality, then 
the world of experience is not real. The world is neither pure 
being nor pure non-being. Pure being is not an existence or 
an item of the world process; pure non-being is not a valid 
concept, for, were it so, absolute nothingness will be an entity, 
and what is by definition the negation of all existence will 
become an existent. Nothing is not a thing. Existence is 
a becoming. Things of the world are not but always become. 
They ever supersede themselves. They are neither self- 
existent nor non-existent, since they are perceived and induce 
action and prouce effects. Lalitavistara says: “There is no 
object which is existent nor is there any which is non-existent. 


1 Pp. 643 ff 2 Pp. G45 ff. 
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One who knows the chain of conditional existence passes 
beyond both.”! Nagarjuna opens his work with the state- 
ment that things are neither transient nor eternal, neither 
produced nor destroyed, neither same nor different, neither 
coming forth nor passing away.” There is no real production 
(samutpida) but only conditioned, relative, apparent (pratitya) 
production. There is no real destruction but only apparent 
destruction (pratitya-samuccheda) ; so with the rest. All 
things of the universe are conditioned and relative only. 
‘Siinya’ is the term used by Nagarjuna to designate the 
conditioned character of the world.® If a thing were real 
and unconditioned, then it must be free from origin and 
destruction.‘ There are no objects in the world which are 
not subject to change and so the world is siinya. 

Nagarjuna, as the upholder of the middle path, does not 
dismiss the world as mere illusion. His attack is directed 
against the theory of the self-existence of things, but does 
not in any way impair the conditioned existence of things. 
Candrakirti, commenting on Nagarjuna, says: “Our argu- 
ment that objects are not self-existent affects the reality of the 
universe for you who accept the doctrine of the self-existence 
of objects. The view that objects are not self-existent 
does not touch our theory of the conditioned existence of 
objects.” ° 

But it cannot be that Nagarjuna treated the world as 
unreal and yet believed in no other reality. If all thought is 
falsification, there must be a real that is falsified. For, if 
there be no truth, then falsehood loses its meaning. There 
is no relative knowledge without absolute knowledge being 


!'Na ca punar iha kascid asti dharma 
So’pi na vidyati yasya nisti bhavah 
Hetukriyaparampara janeta 
Tasya na bhotiha astin...tibhavah. 
* Anirodham anutpidam anucchedam asasvatam 
Anekartham anjinirtham anigamam anirgamam. 
*Yahpratityasamutpadah Sinyataim tim pravaksyate. —M.K., xxiv. 
Sinyah sarvadharmah nihsvabhavayogena prajnaparainita. 
*Yady asiinyam idam sarvam udayo nasti na vyayah.—M.K., xxiv. 
*Bhavatas tu svabhavavidinah, svabhivasya bhavanim vaidhuryat 
sarvabhivaipavadah sambhavyate; vayamtu pratityotpannatvat sarva- 
bhavinaim svabhavam evam nopalabhimahe, tat kasyapavadam karisyamah, 
M. Vrtti, viii. ‘There are passages which suggest the theory of absolute 
illusion. In xviii., Nagarjuna compares the things of the world to 
dream castles in the air and the like : 
Klesih karmani dehascaphalinica 
Gandharvanagarikara maricisvapnasannibhih. 
Candrakirti argues that they are characterless like these and not illusory : 
“gandharvanagarikaradivan nihsvabhava veditavyah ’. 
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immanent in it. There is nothing empirical which does not 
reveal the transcendental. ‘“O Subhiti, all things have for 
their refuge siinyaté, they do not alter that refuge.”! If 
things appear to be independent, such appearance is due to 
maya.’ ‘“O Sariputra, things which do not exist, when they 
are affirmed as existing, are called avidya.”* If we mistake 
the phenomenal world for the noumenal reality, it is a case 
of avidya. But we cannot understand the transcendental 
reality except through the world of experience; and we 
cannot attain nirvana except through the understanding of 
the ultimate reality.* ; 

The aim of the Madhyamika Sastra is to teach the nature 
of nirvana which consists in the annulment of the whole 
world and is of the nature of bliss.° Nirvana which is the 
non-perception of things is the absolute truth.® It is identified 
with siinyata in the celebrated work Satake.’ Both nirvana 
and siinyata are characterised in the same negative way. 
Nirvana. ,is neither existent nor non-existent. but is beyond 
both.* Siinyata i is truth or “tathat&é which neither increases 
nor decreases”. * In the Astasahasrikdprajnaparamita, siin- 
yata is said to be profound. “The word ‘profound,’ O 
Subhiti, is the synonym of that which has no cause, that 
which is beyond contemplation, that which is beyond con- 
ception, that which is not produced, that which is not born 
of non-existence, of resignation, of restraint, of extinction or 
of final journey ”."") W hen N vagarjuna describes the ultimate 
reality as not created, not liable to destruction, not eternal, 
not passing away, he means that the real is opposed to all 
empirical characters. He describes his siinyata almost in 
the very words in which the nirguna Brahman is char- 


1 Siinyatay ratika hi, subhiite, sarvadharmah, te tam gatim na vyati- 
vartante, 

* Dharmataisa sarvadharminim miyidharmatiim upidaya. .. . 

* Yatha, sariputra, na samvidyante tathi samvidyante evam avidya- 
minis tenocyante avidyeti. 

* Vyavahiram andsritya paramirtho na desyate 

Paramir tham anigamya nirvanam ni idhigamyata iti.—M. K., xxiv. 

» Sarvapr apancopasamasivi vlaksanam nirvianam sastrasya prayojanam. 
M. Vrtti; see-also Mandikya, Up., 7 and 12. Cf. Candrakirti Bhivi- 
bhivantardvayarahitatvat sary asvabhav: imutpattil: iksana siinyata. 

* Yo"nup: ain bhah sarvadharmanam si prajiiaparainitety ucyate. 

7 Siinyatim eva nirvanam kevalam tad thobhi ayam.—Mr. Vrtti, xviil. 
“Na cabha fivopi nirviinain kuta eva’sya bhavatia 
Bhavabhavaparimars’aksayo nirvanam ucyate, Ratnavali. 

“M. M. Haraprasad Sastri says: “here is in the midst of all these 
negative descriptions an og ogg positive which is siiaya” Journal 
of the Bb tddhist Text Society, Vol. ii., pt. iii, p.'vi. 

a xvii. 
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acterised in the Upanisads.' It is neither one nor multiple, 
neither existent nor non-existent.” Siinya, the ultimate 
reality, cannot be comprehended by thought or described by 
words.” ‘The learned call siinyata the annulment of all 
conceptions; even those who look upon it as siinyaté are 
said to be incapable of improvement.” * Buddha says: “ What 
description or knowledge can be given of an object that can- 
not be described by letters? Even this much—that it does. 
not admit of representation by letters—is made by means of 
illusory attribution.”’ In ‘illusory attribution’ we use a 
notion which is the closest approximation to the object 
studied but at once withdraw it since it is inadequate to its 
content." To know siinya is to know all; if we do not know 
it, we know nothing.’ It will be very difficult to account for 
Nagirjuna’s metaphysics and his insistence on devotion 
(bhakti) if we do not admit the absolutist implications of his 
doctrine of siinya.* 


XIL. 


Much of the confusion is due to the ambiguous word 
‘sinya’. It is applied to the world of experience as well 
as to the ultimate reality. The world of experience, built by 
the relations framed by intellect, is unintelligible. Con- 
sistently, Nagarjuna denies that he has any thesis of his own 
to defend, since every intellectual proof would be subject to 
the same weakness. If intellect is incapable of explaining 


gt 3, 11; Brh., ii., 5, 19; iii., 8-8; Katha., iii., 15; Isa., 9-10; 
a i., 6: Mand., 7. 
Nintiko pf emer yati, sugatim yati anastikah 
‘Yath: abhataparijfia inam moksam advaya nisrita.—Aryaratnaral’. 
One who holds it to be non-existent attains to misery while one who does 
not think so attains to happiness ; but release is for those who have the 
true knowledge of reality which is neither existent nor non-existent. 
’ Bodhicaryavatara, ix., 2. 
4 Sanyata sarvadrstina im prokti nihsaranam jinaih 
_ vesa ‘im tu siinyatadrstis tin asidhyan rabhasire.—M.K., xiii. 
° Anaksarasya dharmasya Srutih ka desana ca ka 
Se fiyate yasya taccipi samaropid anaksara.—M. Vrtti, xv. 
5 See | “edantasara, 78. 
“M.K., xxiv., cf. Brh. Up., ii., 4, 5, 7-9; iii, 2,1; iv., 4, 21; v. 1,1; 
Mund., i. aes 
SRudolf Otto says: “What is true of the strange nothingness of our 
mystics holds good equally of the siinyam and the siinyata, the void and 
emptiness of the Buddhist mystics. The void of the Eastern like the 
‘nothing’ of the Western mystic is a numinous ideogram of the ‘ wholly 
other.’ Nothing can be predicated of it since it is ‘absolutely and intrinsic- 
ally other than and opposite of everything that is and can be thought,’ ” 
The Idee of the Holy, E.7., p. 80. 
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experience, since it finds hopeless antinomies there, it cannot 
be expected to be more successful with regard to the ultimate 
reality. One is as mysterious as the other, and Nigarjuna 
employs the same term ‘Ssiinya’ with reference to both, 
Truth is silence which is neither affirmation nor negation. 
In different senses, both the world of experience and ultimate 
reality defy description as existent or non-existent. If we 
take ultimate reality as true being, the world is not; if we 
take the being of the world as true being, ultimate reality 
isnot. Both are siinya though in different senses. 

Towards the end of my discussion of Nagarjuna’s system, 
I suggested certain points of similarity between the Siinya- 
vada and Advaita Vedanta. Both of them regard the world 
as subject to change and therefore unreal.* The real, 7 
transcends all distinctions of experience and knowledge, i 
admitted by both ;* only Nagarjuna suggests it but does be 
work it out in all its fullness, as the Adv aita Vedanta does. 
The doctrines of maya and avidya are taken up and developed 
considerably in the Advaita Vedanta. Virtue and vice are 
regarded in both as means to higher and lower stages in 
samsira, while ultimate release remains entire and unaffected 
by these. In giving a rational, as distinct from scriptural 
foundation for the Advaita Vedanta, Gandapada finds nothing 
so useful as the Nadhyamika theory. Many of his Karikas 
remind us of Nagarjuna’s work.° Not, without reason does 
Viaicaspati look upon the upholders of Siinyavada as those of 
advanced thought (prakrstamati), while the pluralistic realists 
(Sarvastivadins) are said to be of inferior thought (hinamati) 
and the Yogacaras of middling (madhyama) ability.” 


1 Pp. 668-669. 
* Samkara would endorse this passage : 
Jaramaranadharmesu sarvabhavesu sarvada 
Tisthanti Katame bhavah jaramaranam vina.—M.K. vii. 
Candrakirti’s statement, sarvakalpan: rjalarahitajiianajieyanivr ittisva- 
bhi ivam, Sivam, paramarthasv: —" am, is true to Samkara’s conception of 
release and reality. See also S.B., iii., 2, 17; B.G., xiii, 12. : 
* Dharmecasatyadharmeca nies vm a na vidyate, "MAK., viii. (f. 
Brh. Up., iv., 3, 21-22: Katha, ii., 14. 
> Cf Gand: \pada’s Karika, i, § 32'3 4V., 22 $ iv., 88: 
° Bhamati, ii., 2, 18. 
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III—ARTISTIC EXPERIENCE. 
By Louis ARNAUD ReEIp. 


Tue title of this paper is ambiguous. The term ‘artistic 
experience’ may mean either of two things: (1) the experi- 
ence of the artist in making a work of art, or (2) the experi- 
ence of the finished work of art by the critic or by any one 
who is able to apprehend the work of art discerningly. The 
ambiguity, however, has the advantage that it challenges us 
to examine it, and this I propose to do. Almost the whole 
paper will be concerned with (1), the experience of the artist, 
from which certain conclusions as to (2) will follow naturally. 

An additional reason for choosing an ambiguous title is 
that it is symbolic of a current view, the view of Croce. 
Croce tells us that from a philosophical, as opposed to an 
empirical, standpoint, the act of producing Othello is identical 
with the act of enjoying it, and that the one differs from the 
other onlyin degree.' I shall try to show, on the other hand, 
that empirical considerations are of first-rate importance for 
esthetic philosophy, and suggest difference of kind as well 
as possible difference of degree. I shall examine in particular 
the importance of actual physical embodiment in artistic 
expression, embodiment which on Croce’s view is quite super- 
fluous. And the task can be carried out with greater con- 
fidence in as much as the importance of embodiment has 
been stressed (but from a different point of view) by 
Prof. Alexander in his recent Adamson Lecture, “Art 
and the Material”.” It need hardly be said that in attempt- 
ing to deal shortly with such a subject as this, only the 
broadest and most general treatment can be given. The 
problem is overlaid with obscurity, and complicated, because 
of the variety of the arts, by apparent exceptions to every rule, 
whilst the difficulty of getting evidence at all—not to speak of 
reliable evidence—is very great. The artists are an elusive 
people, either for one reason or another avoiding self-analysis 
altogether, or, if given to it, apt to make a work of art out of 


1 Eq. Problemi di Estetica, p. 469. 
* Manchester University Press. 
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what ought to be a piece of scientific description and investiga- 
tion. 

Prof. Alexander has joined issue with Prof. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie' on the first question which naturally arises, namely 
the question of the inspiration of art. Prof. Abercrombie, 
speaking of poetry, says,” “The moment of imaginative ex- 
perience which possesses our minds the instant the poem 
is finished possessed the poet’s mind the instant the poem 
began. For as soon as there flashed into complete existence 
in his mind this many coloured experience, with all its com- 
plex passion, the poem which we know was conceived as an 
inspiration. Whatever event in the poet’s life generated it, 
this is the first thing we can take hold of in the composition 
of the poem, and it existed before the verbal art of the poem 
was commenced just as it exists in us after the verbal art has 
finished. . . . So that it is also possible to consider the in- 
spiration of the poem as distinguishable from the verbal art 
of it: namely, as that which the verbal art exists to convey 
and which can be distinctly known as such, however im- 
possible it may be to describe it or express it at all in any 
other words than those of the poet.” He goes on to cite four 
poems, of Drummond, Herrick, Wordsworth and Whitman, 
all on the subject of mortality, with the aim of showing 
that, although they have a common subject, “in the first 
place, each inspiration is something self-contained and self- 
sufficient, a complete and entire whole: and in the second 
place, each inspiration is something which did not, and could 
not, originally exist as words”.* The words are simply 
the translation into external symbols of an inner experience 
which by itself and before such translation was a perfect and 
self-complete whole in allits details. ‘‘ Every inspiration has 
its own unity, and every poem should have its own form, 
since the form must be the efficient equivalent of the unity.” * 
Mr. Abercrombie makes this the centre of his whole argument. 

Prof. Alexander holds exactly the opposite view. He says, 
“T suggest that the artist’s work proceeds not from a finished 
imaginative experience to which the work of art corresponds, 
but from passionate excitement about the subject matter; 
that the poet sings as the bird sings, because he must ; that the 
poem is wrung from him by the subject which excites him, 
and that he possesses the imaginative experience embodied 
in his words just in so far as he has spoken them. In no 
sense is the poem the translation of his state of mind, for he 


? The Theory of Poetry, Martin Secker. 2 Op. cit., p. 58. 
* Ibid., p. 62. + [bid., p. 74. 
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does not know till he has said it either what he wants to say 
or how he shall say it—two things which are admittedly one. 
The imaginative experience supposed to be in his mind does 
not exist there. What does exist is the subject matter which 
detains him and fixes his thoughts and feeds his interest, 
giving a colour to his excitement which would be different 
with a different subject matter.”' In short, the artistic 
experience is a discovery or revelation” which takes place in 
and through the act of expression. 

It seems to me that each of these two views, set in such 
clear-cut antithesis, contains very important truth, but errs 
by over-stressing it® and in failing to take adequate account 
of the other point of view. In the first place (to speak right 
through with a dogmatism called forth only by the need for 
brevity), Prof. Abercrombie seems to be right in holding that 
the inspiration of poetry is (in a sense at least) self-contained, 
and, further, that it did not, and could noi, originally exist 
in words. “Nor was it in words that the mind of Words- 
worth had that entranced experience of becoming one with 
the unconscious speed of the spinning earth.”* This must be 
qualified by keeping in mind the rather obvious fact that, 
although the inspiration in itself does not involve words, the 
tendency to break into words, born of the poet’s make-up and 
past experience, is so strong that the inspiration would 
probably, in most cases, be accompanied by verbal images 
or spoken words.*° But the inspiration itself is the acquatnt- 
ance with something, and acquaintance, per se, involves no 
words. Mr. Abercrombie, however, appears to me wrong in 
supposing that poetry is simply the translation of the self- 
complete whole into words, or that ‘equivalence’ accurately 
describes the relationship. ‘There does seem to be some sort 
of correspondence between what is enjoyed in the inspiration 
and what is enjoyed in the finished work of art, but the unity 
of the concrete work is different, in varying degrees, from the 
original inspiration. ‘“ What possesses our minds the instant 
the poem is finished” did not possess the poet's mind the 
instant the poem began. 

Prof. Alexander is right, therefore, in contending that the 
words of the poem are not a mere translation, but that 
through the active work of expressing in a material there is 
discovery of something which was not, and could not be, 
there originally. But he seems to me to be wrong when he 


‘Op. cit., pp. 11, 12. 2 [bid., p. 19. 

* Prof. Alexander states frankly that he has “ deliberately overstated to 
point the issue ” (p. 15). 

* Theory of Poetry, p. 65. ° Cf, ibid., p. 78. 
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says that’ “the imaginative experience supposed to be in his 
(the poet’s) mind does not exist there,” and that in no sense 
is the poem a ‘translation’. That which exists beforehand, 
“the excitement about the subject-matter,” of which Prof, 
Alexander speaks, is something which is not without its form, 
It is excitement with the subject matter, and it gets much of 
its colour and quality from that subject matter, though, as 
we shall see, subjective dispositions also play a vital part. 
The state of “excitement” has a form, a form which is a 
function of the relation of a particular person, here and now, 
to a particular objective situation. My argument will be that 
it is the form of this specific experience which (in varying 
degree) corresponds to the more concrete form of the experi- 
ence which we get from the actual work of art which is 
‘inspired’ by the former experience. These short and 
abstract statements I shall now try to justify by an examina- 
tion of the artistic experience, making the best use I can of 
any very imperfect knowledge I may have happened to 
collect, in one way or another, about active artistic experience. 
If illustrations are few, and evidence often seems slight, I 
must plead the limitations of space. 

We must begin, as before, with inspiration. The physical 
analogy is not unhelpful. As the breathing of air is to the 
energy and production of the human body, so is the taking in, 
with the breath of experience, that which the objective world 
has to offer, the inspiration of art. By ‘objective world’ I 
mean, of course, not only physical things, but animate beings 
—plants, animals, persons,—-with their infinitely complex 
actions and interactions. External reality is the air which 
the artist breathes and without which he could neither live 
nor work. The process of inspiration is in the first place a 
process of apprehension or cognition of an independent 
reality. 

But when, more precisely, we ask what is apprehended, 
the answer must vary according to the art we have in mind, 
or the particular examples of it. And, again, our answers 
must frequently be uncertain because as often as not we 
have no notion at all what inspired the artist. Sometimes 
there may be, in literal fact, nothing definite which can be 
pointed to as the object of inspiration. Even when there is 
something which is more or less definite, the artist himself 
may quite genuinely not know what it was. And even when 
artists can tell us about their inspirations, we have to make 
allowances, as has been suggested, for their artistic impulse 


1 Op. ctt., p- 12. 
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to romance and self-idealisation. Wordsworth’s notes to his 

oems, for example, are not, to say the least of it, always 
reliable. Still, we do, in certain cases, have some notion of 
the kind of thing which inspires the work, particularly in the 
arts which contain marked representative elements. In 
poetry it may be an idea, a person, a natural object such as a 
landscape, an event, an inanimate thing. In painting and 
sculpture it is usually something which already has visual 
form, though it may be an idea or an event. Of arts like 
music and architecture, on the other hand, it is more difficult 
to speak, just because they are (normally) so non-representa- 
tive. Their characters are built up in concrete constructions 
which are largely determined by the exigencies of material 
and which seem to have little to do with experiences which 
entirely precede them. Notwithstanding, we do know that 
on occasion music has been inspired by specific objects just 
as we know that victory and the worship of God have in- 
spired monuments and cathedrals. 

It may be observed in passing that it would seem that the 
inspiring object (if there is one to which we can point, must 
be translated if necessary into particular imagery. It is 
difficult to believe that perfectly abstract ideas such as the 
concept of Duty, of Mortality or Immortality, of Sublimity, 
of the Many in One, of Spring or Autumn, could in them- 
selves, as universals, inspire artistic endeavour. It seems to 
be rather this or that instance in which the universal idea is 
recognised, which inspires—the felt appeal of duties, the 
mortality or immortality of the poet or of those he loves, this 
sublime mountain. The artist is affected, it would appear, 
not by generalities but by particular imaginings or particular 
things. 

3ut whatever may be the particular aspects of reality 
which inspire the artist in particular cases, it is not of course 
the bare facts in themselves which are the inspiration, but 
their contact with the artist’s body and mind in a special 
way. Whether the inspiration be something more or less 
definite, a landscape or a flash of sunlight, a dark lady or the 
swirling of a petticoat, an imagining of mortality or the 
fluttering of a leaf into an open grave, or whether it be 
something less specific, which seems to act upon the artist’s 
mind like the effect of a trigger upon a gun, there is always 
far more implied in the process of inspiration than an external 
happening. The external happening is symbolic, and it is 
symbolic because it happens before a mind which has a 
history, racial and individual. It has a special interest for 
the subject, which is due partly to his species, race, heredity, 
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sex, and partly to his particular temperament and present 
mood, influenced by all the factors of environment (including 
education) from the union of sperm with ovum up to the 
present time. Combined with these are the influences of 
past experiences fused in the melting pot of conscious, sub- 
conscious and unconscious life, of association, dissociation, 
integration, redintegration, sentiments, complexes, and so on. 
All such factors in the past combine to make the present 
experience of the inspiring object, at first blush simple, 
amazingly significant to the student of normal and abnormal 
psychology with the facts available before him. In the fore. 
ground of the experient’s consciousness, they are not, of course, 
present. The selection, modification, integration, idealisation 
and what not, which they involve, are gathered up, for the 
most part quite unconsciously, into the immediate present 
feeling and judgment of the object. 

It seems better, for the sake of clearness in terminology, 
to distinguish between the experiences in the past which 
have helped to contribute to the quality of the present in- 
spiring experience, and the present experience itself, which 
actually initiates a work of art, and to call this latter the 
‘inspiration,’ or the ‘inspiring experience’ proper. This is 
no doubt somewhat arbitrary, for the whole past has a share 
in making the present experience an inspiring one. On the 
other hand, in many cases inspiration is aroused by appre- 
hension of a definitely describable isolable object-matter, and 
what we want to compare in such cases is the specific 
isolable experience with the experience of the finished work. 

We have said that this ‘inspiration proper’ is an experience 
of a more or less specific aspect of the objective world. This 
inspirational experience is not of course a merely cognitive one. 
It involves, like all other experiences, feeling and conation as 
well. The feeling is of special importance here. By feeling 
I mean not mere pleasurable or unpleasurable tone but a 
subjective state which possesses hedonic tone, and which has 
concrete character which varies acccording to each situation, 
according to the nature of the object and the cognitive- 
conative reaction of the mind-and-body to it. The feeling is 
the subjective side of the cognitive-conative reaction to the 
object, and it has a certain hedonic tone.!_ The inspiration, 
then, involves concrete feeling in this sense, its specificity or 
its vagueness to introspection varying according to the clear- 
ness or vagueness of the apprehension of the inspiring object, 


1For a fuller account of the term ‘feeling’ as used in this paper, see 
Journal of Philosophy, vol. xxi., no. 18, also Psyche, No. 21. 
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and its hedonic quality and intensity varying with the 
significance and symbolic meaning (with all its complex con- 
ditions) for the subject. We may further say quite generally 
that the feeling involved in the experience of the inspiring 
object is ‘feeling of value,’ pleasurable in tone, feeling of what 
can only be described as ‘harmony,’ aroused by the relation 
of the object, with all its meaning, to the subject. The terms 
‘feeling of value’ and ‘feeling of harmony’ must necessarily 
in any general statement be vague just because the fecling of 
harmony is concretely different in each case, and its specific 
character in any particular case can only be known by direct 
experience. This feeling of value and harmony may be, on 
the one hand, little more than an experience of heightened 
vitality stimulated by the presence of the object, or it may be 
the subjective side of a whole experience which is, or is 
symbolic of, something that is of major importance for the 
life of man, his birth, death, love, hate, ambition, defeat, 
triumph. Or inspiration may transcend even these elemental 
human things and become (in the most various degrees) a 
mystical transportation into a larger Life of things. It is 
sometimes maintained, indeed, that ‘cosmic feeling’ is the 
inspiration of all truly great art. 

The view that a!l inspiration is (at least) pleasurable 
harmonious feeling, feeling of intrinsic value, is not really 
negatived by the fact that gloomy ideas or untoward events 
may seem to inspire. Mortality and massacres are not cheer- 
ful topics, but if we go to great works of art inspired by them 
we shall find that such things are taken as set in a more 
universal background, the apprehension of which as a whole 
involves the feeling of value and harmony. The jarring 
elements become resolved (though they do not vanish there- 
fore) when felt in relation to a wider whole. The emotions 
of tragedy, again, are not painful merely; they are noble as 
well. Once again, our theory is not negatived by the fact 
that the inspiration may in some cases seem to arise out of 
irritation. The irritation may be the external, efficient cause, 
but it must act in conjunction with the apprehension of a 
more ideal world than the immediate matter of fact. 

Exhaustive positive evidence for the existence, in all in- 
spiration, of this pleasurable feeling of harmony and value is 
impossible to obtain without an exhaustive inquiry into the 
experience of artists. But that it does exist seems fairly 
certain. It is shown by our own humbler introspections 
upon ‘inspiration,’ by the testimony of painters, poets and 
musicians, and by the fact that the artistic mood tends to 
expand into works of art which themselves yield harmonious 
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feeling. This latter fact is not conclusive, because we have 
no a priori right to assume—what is in fact one of the main 
questions at issue here—that there is any correspondence 
between experience of the original inspiration and that of the 
finished work. But the general theory of material artistic 
expression, upon which we are about to enter, does in fact 
seem coherent with the assumption that there is a feeling 
of value and harmony before the work actually begins to be 
made. 

The statement that inspiration involves a pleasurable feeling 
of positive value and harmony is, however, by no means the 
whole truth. If this alone were true there would never be any 
art. The ‘inspiration’ would not ‘inspire’ to production, 
for the experience of harmony would itself be self-sufficient, 
In truth it is not. Within the harmony is a discordant 
element. The experience is harmonious, but, like all living 
experiences, it contains the seeds of its own disintegration. 
As it is, it is valuable and harmonious, but as it és, it already 
is not, and in a few moments it will have gone, scarcely to be 
captured again. If memory can recapture it, if in tranquillity 
the special emotion can in some degree be recollected, this in 
its turn holds good for a limited time only, for memory dims 
and fades, and as personality grows and turns to newer 
interests, the old things are forgotton, lose their life and fall 
away like dead leaves from the tree. The artist may be de- 
scribed as the man who tries to defeat this tragedy of time and 
change by making his inspiration permanent for a lifetime 
and for many lifetimes. 

In the experience of artistic inspiration, then, there is not 
a mere feeling of harmony and value, but a desire after some- 
thing else, which gives to the experience as a whole the 
feeling of a certain restlessness and yearning. The desire 
may be, in the first place,’ as we have just said, for a per- 
manence of the valuable experience, for a lasting ‘expression’ 
of what can only be intuited in flashes of insight. The artist 
desires to build his tabernacle upon the mountain of trans- 
figuration that he may dwell there. But more than this 1s 
involved. There is not only a desire to grasp and fix the 
valuable changing mood by expressing it somehow, but a 
desire to apprehend more clearly and definitely its object, to 
see it more explicitly and less vaguely. It is felt that a 
richer whole lies just beyond the limits of present cognition, 
and there is a restless longing to fathom it. The inevitable 
outcome of this longing is a supplementation of the bodily 


1T do not mean of course literally that this desire occurs first in time. 
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and mental activities and images which accompany and 
condition even the barest ‘acquaintance,’ by a more tangible 
kind of activity or ‘expression, the production of verbal or 
other visual and auditory images. Perhaps the artist 
analyses and describes the object to himself, perhaps he 
draws or paints or models it ‘in his mind’. This, it may be, is 
the first explicit sign of the art-impulse proper. The ex- 
perienced artist may supplement it by a more thorough 
inward expression which may vary from vague half-planned 
schemes to the (alleged) complete mental ‘painting’ of a 
Leonardo, or the composing of an opera by Mozart entirely 
‘in his head’, There is no doubt whatsoever that long 
acquaintance with a material medium does make possible in 
some cases a fairly lively prescience of a complete work of 
art. On the other hand, it is possible to exaggerate this. 
Probably in all cases a later actual experience of the colours or 
clay or sounds which are materials for the work will modify 
the mentally projected design, if that 1s in the least complex. 
And again, whilst the fact of imaginary embodiment must 
be recognised, there is nothing ‘ pure’ about it. It is imagin- 
ation of actual embodiment, and the artist is only able to 
imagine it vividly because he has had in the past the experi- 
ence of actual handling of his materials. 

The existence of these imaginative anticipations in the 
mind of the artist has already transformed his initial ex- 
perience into something more than the desire to make the 
fleeting permanent, and the desire to apprehend more fully 
the richer details of meaning in inspiration. There is now a 
restless distraction of attention in another direction, a 
distraction controlled, howbeit, by the existence of a subject 
matter, in the direction of the whole fascinating process of 
making a work of art, of moulding a material to express 
mind. Of this—the definitely artistic creative process— 
much must be said. For the moment another character of 
the inspiration may be observed. It is the desire for self- 
realisation, se/f-externalisation, and, in some cases, almost for 
self-display. Bound up with the desire to apprehend the 
object of inspiration and to make the valuable moment 
somehow permanent, is the artist’s desire for mastery over the 
moment, partly for the sheer joy of mastery, and partly 
because the valuable moment when mastered will be a re- 
flection of himself, of his own vision, of his own spiritual 
msight. Noone but he could see this vision thus. His vision 
is creditable to him; it enhances his personality: the value 
which he apprehends is reflected back and shines in himself. 
The expression of it, therefore, is a special joy because it 
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deserves and will bring honour, if not always from the real 
world, at least from the artist’s own ‘ideal’ audience. It 
need hardly be said that the balance between interest in 
himself and interest in the objective value of what he is 
expressing, must be very finely struck. Mere self-absorption 
and self-display kills true art at its very root. A true self- 
regarding sentiment must have objective values as its focus 
of interest and may not, without becoming the most 
obnoxious kind of sentimentality, obtrude itself into the fore- 
ground. 

The desire for self-realisation is probably to some extent 
bound up with another genuine character of the artistic 
impulse, the desire to communicate—a desire which on some 
theories is given a position of central importance. The fact 
that sensitive poets may destroy all their compositions before 
foreign eye can light on them is no proof that the desire to 
communicate is absent, but only that self-confidence is lacking. 
It has to be kept in mind, also, that the ideal audience of 
the poet’s mind can never be eliminated. This might account 
for the possibility of art in desert islands. 

No doubt in all cases there are many external factors which 
help to bring the art impulse to fruition, whilst in individual 
cases quite accidental and special happenings, subjective and 
objective, may reinforce the more essential ones. There is, 
however, no space to go further into these questions here, 
and we Inay now turn to examine more carefully the 
meaning of certain terms which have been used in passing, 
the use of which seems inevitable when discussing art. I 
mean the terms ‘ expression, ‘embodiment, ‘ externalisation’. 
We have said, and it is commonly said, that the artist desires 
to ‘embody’ his experience, to express himself, or to externalise 
himself. Such terms are so frequently used that we seldom 
give them a second thought, and even distinguished writers 
employ them without much examination. TI believe this is a 
mistake and may lead to radical confusion, and that a clear 
conception of what ‘expression’ (etc.) is and what it is not, 
gives an important clue to the inner secrets of art-theory. 
What then is this ‘ expression’ ? 

To begin at the beginning, we may justly apply the term 
‘expression ’ (a) to all the bodily activities, inner and outer, 
involved in the experience of the inspiring object. They are 
expressions in the sense of being the close physical correlates 
of mental processes. And, if this usage is justifiable, then, 
since there is no break in continuity, we may likewise call 
‘expression ’ (b) the whole artistic process, from its tentative 
beginnings to its final end, of active working in the material. 
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(c) In addition to being a bodily ‘ expression,’ the physical 
activity of making the work of art is an ‘ expression,’ in the 
sense of being the satisfaction or relief of desires, namely 
the desire to apprehend further, to make permanent, etc. 
To speak in this way of satisfaction or relief as ‘expression’ 
is quite a common and quite a reasonable usage. (d) Never- 

theless when we go a step further, and say, as is commonly 

said, that the external physical work of art is an expression 

(i.e. a satisfaction) of our desires because it ‘expresses’ our 

feelings or experiences by embodying them, we are on more 

doubtful ground. Can we say literally and with the strictest 

philosophical accuracy that the object in the physical world, 

the statue or the symphony, is, In and by itself, the ex- 
pression of a mental state, in the sense that a feeling, a mood, 

is actually in the object? When we put it plainly in this 
way it seems self-evidently absurd, but the phrase is 

constantly used, and in the most respectable quarters. 

Bosanquet says, “ The aesthetic problem is, how can a feeling 

be got into an object ?” 

One is perfectly well aware, of course, that when Bosanquet 
and other distinguished philosophers speak in this way they 
do not mean to be taken literally. My point is that, for 
philosophy, there is danger in the metaphor, and that it 
ought to be avoided or put in inverted commas. It signifies 
an illusion which is real enough in :esthetic experience itself, 
but which ought not to be taken at its face value by 
philosophy, but accepted as a datum for examination. In 
the act of appreciating the work of art the mood is felt to be 
in the object; the symphony (we feel) rises, falls, lapses 
into melancholy, recovers, ends in triumph. The Hermes 
lives. The poem has magic in it. But such imputations 
made during the aesthetic moment are not criteria of 
philosophical truth. Common sense knows very well that 
Hermes is not alive. Aesthetic imputations need to be set 
side by side with common sense for philosophy to ask ‘ What 
is the real significance of this aesthetic imputation ? ’ 

The illusion, born of the unreflective judgment arising 
immediately from aesthetic experience, that the physical 
thing embodies mind, is very deep-seated. It seems to be 
due partly to the directness and closeness of the contact of 
mind with its objects both in aesthetic contemplation and in 
artistic creation. The excited mind seems to be fused with 
and absorbed into its object and the object appears therefore 
to radiate mental quality. The continuity of the artistic 
process, again, suggests that the terminals possess similar 
characteristics, 7.e. that the physical work possesses mental 
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qualities. The ‘inspired’ arm (the servant of a mind) 
sweeps a curve which the pencil imprints on the paper, the 
pianist touches the delicately balanced keys: and there is 
no break either between the hand and the pencil or between 
the finger-tips and the notes and wires which cause the 
sound. Yet of course there is all the difference in the 
world between the two classes of things. The pencil and its 
lines, the keys and their sounds, are dead matter, and nothing 
can bring them to ‘life’ except the presence and the ap- 
preciation of mind. The movement of the artist’s body 
(revealed most palpably in the external motions of his limbs) 
is the expression or the embodiment of feeling, but not the 
colours on the canvas, however much as an artist he may 
revolt at the idea. As a permanent form it can, for some 
strange reason, instantly rouse feeling ; it has potential ‘ life,’ 
given its conditions. But more than this it is not, and cannot 
do. 

The illusion that feeling can be got into the inanimate 
object may also, once again, be due to the physical sugges- 
tions of the word ‘express,’ 7.e., ‘squeeze out’. As a state of 
mental tension and desire ‘disappe: ws, is got rid of, by making 
a physical work of art, it is not unnatural that unreflectingly 
we should think of the mental tension .s somehow being 
squeezed out into the physical object. The illusion is, how- 
ever, like the old parlour trick where the cube is supposed to 
pass through the hat. Really there are two cubes, and the 
crown of the hat remains inviolate. So in ‘expression’ there 
are two things, one a mental, the other a physical, thing. 
But the crown of the hat is a slender barrier compared to our 
skins. The hat is unpenetrated, but our skins are impene- 
trable: no feeling, artistic or otherwise, can ever get through 
them into the outside world. 

If then ‘expression’ cannot mean that feeling is in the ex- 
ternal object, what does it mean? For that ‘ ‘embodiment,’ 
‘expression, ‘externalisation,’ do have some real meaning, 1s 
quite clear. The question requires further examination. 

What we really mean when we say that the symphony or 
the sculpture is the ‘expression’ or the ‘ very embodiment’ 
of the artist’s soul, seems to be that the arrangement of the 
physical sounds or shapes awakens in us, when we perceive 
them, a complex mental experience which we believe to be 
roughly similar to the artist’s experience of the work, and 
which he has managed, in some way or other, to suggest to 
us by the arrangement of his sounds and shapes. The pro- 
blem, which immedi: ately arises therefrom, is as follows: How 
is the physical medium, in itself admittedly ‘dead,’ able to 
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convey an experience to us so vividly that we are actually led 
into the illusion that it itself is speaking to us ? 

The only possible answer is that the medium is in some 
sense symbolic, that in perceiving it, we are at the same time 
perceiving through it, as it were, a realm of mental experience. 
The sounds and shapes and colours which absorb us mean far 
more than they are. ‘There is a paradox here. Whilst we 
are, in fact, consciously absorbed in perceptual forms, for 
their own sakes, we are at the same time subconsciously and 
unconsciously interpreting them in consonance with a whole 
world of mental meanings which may, in great art, penetrate 
to the uttermost depths of our being. In wsthetie experience 
the perceptual object must constantly and continuously be the 
focus of attention. But the joy in it is not fully expressible 
in terms of sensuous pleasure. Its significance is due to the 
fact that somehow the perceptual object by its very form is 
able to stir and awaken a mental life which in its fullness it 
has taken all time to develop. The rising or falling of a 
melody may somehow arouse in feeling a sense of the whole 
tragedy or triumph of man’s soul. 

The term ‘symbolic’ is of course not entirely satisfactory. 
There are many kinds of symbols. They may be perfectly 
arbitrary, as are miiny words of common speech, or as are the 
signs of mathematics. They may, again, originating in_his- 
torical facts, become conventionalised, as the cross, the lamb, 
the fish, or the diverse signs of heraldry. Or a symbol may 
be a inere pointer, like a sign-post which says ‘London’, 
The main difference, however, between all such symbolism 
and that of art—which may employ these or any other 
symbols as part of its subject matter or content—is that whilst 
in non-wsthetic symbolism there is a clear and more or less 
conscious distinction between the word or the cross or the 
fish or the sign-post, and the objects for which they stand, in 
artistic symbolism the experience of the perceptual form must 
be fused with the wider experience which it somehow sug- 
gests. ‘The feeling must be, as Bosanquet says, relevant. 
For this reason it 1s important that the perceived forms of 
art should be accurately apprehended for their own sakes, in 
order that the suggestion, which arises wsthetically only from 
physical form, should be fully appreciated. Another difference 
between art- and other symbolism is that, ordinarily, for each 
definite symbol there corresponds a definite thing. In art, 
on the other hand, where the processes of suggestion are as 
subtle and complex as living mind itself, one form may 
awaken, not a single experience, but a tissue of them, and 
the same form in different works will awaken a different 
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tissue of experiences every time. The particular meaning will 
depend upon the particular use and place of the form in the 
whole work. Further, in art, the quantity of symbolism is 
definitely increased. Things which inordinary life symbolise 
nothing, a curve, a flash of blue, a triplet of rising sounds, 
may mean in art, but never fully consciously, ineffable things 

The processes of «esthetic symbolism must be, as we have 
just said, complex as mind itself, and accurate knowledge 
concerning them is almost non-existent. I do not propose to 
try to discuss the matter at length, but a few remarks, more 
or less obvious, seem necessary. 

Very generally speaking, aesthetic symbolism appears to 
have its ground in the fact that our mental experience is 
lived in a physical, a material spatio-temporal, world, and 
is sO inextricably tangled up with it that we often scarcely 
know whether we are > speaking of the physical or the mental. 
Think of the double meanings of such words as ‘sharp, 
‘acute, ‘swift,’ ‘broad, ‘dark, ‘crooked’. Think of the 
symbolic meaning of such a statement as Miss Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s when playing the part of Lady Macheth, “T felt ten 
feet high. . . . It is a strange feeling: I seem to be on a 
higher plane, looking down on the audience from a vast 
height.” We are not minds only, nor bodies only, but minds 
and bodies, and on the one hand our subtlest thoughts, 
desires, and aspirations, have their counterpart in bodily 
expressions, gestures, noises. On the other hand, the physical 
world is the playground—or the battlefield or the lovers’ 
trysting-place—of our spiritual experience. There is spiritual 
joy in climbing its steep, rugged mountains, or trudging 
across the flat, stretching plains, and scarcely less inner joy 
in sinking down upon the horizontal bed at night. The 
smells of spring and autumn, the blues of sky and sea, the 
reds of the poppy and the setting sun, the gloom and loftiness 
of the cathedral or forest, the sounds of the linnet and the 
lark, the eerie whistling of wind in moorland or copse,—all 
these, all the complexity of our sense data and their forms, 
are so intimately bound up with our more-than-sensuous 
joys, sorrows, and aspirations, that the presentation or the 
thought of them, as objects, immediately sets going a whole 
world of associative processes, which become summed up in 
what we can only call the present ‘feeling’. Some such 
symbolism seems to be the true meaning at the back of the 
over-exaggerated doctrine of ‘ Hinfijhlung’. 

The first condition of wsthetic experience is, as we have 
seen, that the data shall be taken as objects, for themselves, 
and not as mere sign-posts. The classes of these symbolic 
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objects in art seem to be mainly two in number, as we have 
also seen by implication. There is (a) the representation or 
suggestion by the artist of the immediate bodily expressions 
of the human being—of noises, postures, movements of various 
kinds which are directly expressive of mental states. The re- 
presentation or suggestion, e.g., of the sigh, the bowed head, 
the lifting of the hands, may be infinitely significant. Some 
arts can represent better than others. Music and poetry, e.q., 
can obviously represent human noises more or less perfectly ; 
painting represents postures, dancing, movements. Some 
arts again have more suggestive power; poetry is perhaps 
supreme in this, which is partly due to the fact that there is 
no known sphere of being which words cannot to some 
extent suggest. No other art (to take but a single example) 
can directly suggest the inner sides of bodily expression as 
language can. gq. “His bowels yearned,” or 


e 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Again, the very fact that poetry must be spoken to be fully 
significant makes its physiological suggestion very direct. 
Dwell on the enormous symbolic significance of the mere 
sequence of sounds in such a line as 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones . . . 


Here two feelings are expressed and balanced against one 
another, the rough emphatic feeling of physical anger and 
the smooth, self-negative feeling of reverence for God and 
sainthood. The sounds of ‘avenge’ and ‘slaughter’d’ on 
the one hand, and ‘Lord’ and ‘saints’ on the other, exactly 
suggest these feelings. 

On the other hand, ()), there is the representation or 
suggestion of sense-data and their forms belonging to the 
non-human world which is however the field of human 
experience, 

(a) and (b) appear to comprise the symbolic data of art. 
The next problem is how the artist comes to combine this 
significant material into a complex unity in which the 
symbolism of each part shall subtly contribute to the mean- 
ing of the concrete wsthetic whole. And here we may 
frankly confess almost infinite ignorance. he processes, 
conscious, subconscious and unconscious, of elimination, 
selection, modification, correlation, integration, disintegration, 
further redintegration—by which a mass of ‘living’ material 
is woven from a tangle of the most incredibly chaotic and 
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nonsensical contradictions into a unity which has_ both 
formal beauty and coherent meaning, are processes which 
are, as we said, as complex as mind—as complex as_ the 
artistic mind—itself. There is scope here, no doubt, for 
psychological investigation pursued in a spirit which is 
broader than the spirit of any ‘school’. But the furthest 
advances we can imagine must be very small compared with 
the size of this mental Universe of which we do not as yet 
know the main constellations. 

Yet, though we know almost nothing of its processes, the 
existence of symbolism at all must make very evident the 
cardinal importance of material embodiment in art, and 
make it impossible to be satisfied with speculative generalisa- 
tions which do not consider it important to go and watch 
real artists at their work. We ourselves must now retum 
from the consideration of physical symbolism in general to 
its influence upon the actual artistic process. 

The inspired artist, we saw, desires to make the inspired 
vision permanent, to apprehend its content more fully, to 
realise himself, to communicate. These desires have as their 
immediate outcome the production of images and _ bodily 
activities (distinct from the images and activities which 
accompany first acquaintance) which in the experienced artist 
may in some cases become very lively anticipations of the 
actual work of art. Whether these anticipations are vivid or 
not, the work has in essence already begun. 

But its magic ts scarcely evident yet. Leonardo may paint 
pictures in his mind, but the real significance of the artistic 
process in him is partly hid because he is so much master of 
his material. The real magic of expression is more easily seen 
if we think of the artist in the actual process of handling his 
material. We often say that his material becomes ‘alive’ to 
the artist, and if ever a metaphor was justified it is so here. 
What of course in literal fact is true is that as we have said 
the material is not, to the artist’s consciousness, mere dead 
stuff, but highly symbolic stuff, as exciting in its own way 
to handle as fireworks (though it is always also true that 
the artist retains a control over his material). If the artist 
had in his mind a complete whole of ideas or images which 
he simply translated into words or colour or sound, artistic 
creation would be a dull business, scarcely worth doing 
save for the edification of others. What happens instead 1s 
that the artist, supernormally sensitive to the rich symbolism 
of his material, is constantly discovering—as his restless 
hands and fingers stray and play and shape—new sugges- 
tions, new meanings, new combinations of meanings in the 
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shapes which his hands' have made. The new meanings 
become fused, in his imaginative excitement, with the pre- 
vious ruling conception, enriching, elaborating, modifying 
and enlarging the original, and making for the creation of 
a new concrete unity richer than the original, which could 
not have existed save for the suggestions of the material 
to the artist’s intuitive genius, and which does not exist 
till the last bar or word is written, the last flake chipped. 
This is why the experience both of creating and of appreci- 
ating works of arts in different media (and to a lesser extent 
different works in the same medium) on the same general 
‘subject’ must vary indefinitely. A spring song, an ode to 
spring, a painting or marble or bronze of spring, yield con- 
cretely different experiences in the making and in the con- 
templation, though nominally” inspired by the same object 
and suggesting all a certain ‘springiness’ of mood. 

It follows immediately, of course, that the work of art 
cannot in the nature of things convey the experience of 
inspiration just as it was before material expression began, 
In ‘representative’ arts it may be more possible, but it is 
never completely so.* If we take the case of poetry it is 
true that, as Mr. Abercrombie says, Wordsworth’s actual 
“entranced experience of becoming one with the unconscious 
speed of the spinning earth” is not translated in the words 
(spoken of Lucy) 

No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 

With rocks, and stones and trees. 
What is translated is not Wordsworth’s experience before the 
poem was begun to be written at all (even in his mind), but 
his experience on its completion, an experience which did not 
exist until the verbal poem was complete. Or, more accur- 
ately, the poem by means of its symbolism awakens in our 
sympathetic minds an experience more or less similar to the 
poet’s when he had written it. 

If we ask whether the experience gains or loses by material 
expression, our answer must depend on a judgment of value 
as to which is better, the experience of the inspiration or the 
experience of the completed work. We, on our part, have 
tended to assume that the latter is richer. Mr. Abercrombie 


'Thave taken the case of modelling. The same holds good, mutatis 
mutandis, of other arts. 

*Nominally, because different persons, being different persons, have 
different contents of inspiration. 

See below pp. 200-1. 
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on the other hand rather favours the view that the inspiration 
necessarily loses in being expressed in words.’ He says, quite 
truly, “ Language is not capable of exactly symbolising every 
possibility of imagination. But it can approximate so closely 
to its original that the defect will be unnoticeable.” * It seems 
to me that before we decide whether expression in language 
(or other medium) is a gain or a loss, or whether it is possible 
to say absolutely that it is either, we must distinguish 
between an ‘inspiring experience’ (a) in a more general, and 
(b) in a more particular and specifically artistic sense. (a) An 
inspiring experience in general may be perfectly harmonious 
and satisfying in itself, and, as such, demands no completion 
beyond itself. Mystics have claimed that a single moment of 
mystic rapture is worth the struggles and defeats of a life- 
time and that it is an end in itself. We can each of us recall 
experience, religious, zsthetic or otherwise, when to breathe a 
finer air so satisfied our natures that anything beyond the 
moment seemed superfluous and trivial. (b) But with certain 
persons (¢.e. artists) at certain times such experiences do 
demand complement, and exploration, and symbolic expres- 
sion in one medium or another, as we have seen. The 
experience is inspiring én itself, but it is also inspiring to a 
certain form of activity, artistic activity. 

Now it would seem that if we are referring to (a), it is true 
that no artistic embodiment can ever fully convey it in its 
personal simple directness and in its utter perfection.* If it 
is this (a) which we are thinking of as being ‘ translated’ then 
poetry and other arts do seem rather inadequate for the 
purpose. If on the other hand we are thinking of ()), which 
is the truly artistic inspiration, then, as the experience 
contains, as we said, the principle of its own disintegration, 
and is not fully satisfying till the artistic expression is 
complete in the finished work of art, it follows that the 
experience of the finished work is not poorer or less satisfying 
than that of the initial experience (b), but richer and more 
satisfying. (a) Demands no further expression: it is unique 
and complete in itself, and to attempt to translate or convey 
it means partial failure. (b) Demands fuller and fuller sym- 
bolic expression, only fully completed in a finished work of 
art. Experience of the work is therefore more satisfying as 
well as richer than the initial inspiring experience. In the 
special case of poetry, cited above, language has ‘ defects’ in 
respect to (a) but the opposite in respect to (0). 

1 Op. cit., p. 82, sqq. 2 Tbid., p. 90, Italics mine. 


’ Though, as we shall see, in some arts, e.g. painting, it may be much 
more possible than in others. 
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Mr. Abercrombie’s assertion therefore of the self-sufficiency 
and self-completeness of the inspirational experience—*“ This 
many coloured experience with all its complex passion ”— 
seems to me to be exaggerated. He is referring to (a) and 
not to (b). But surely (b) is the ‘inspiration’ in which we 
are primarly interested, the artistic inspiration which is 
acraving as well asa ‘harmony.’ It is no doubt possible with 
some poets, as with Wordsworth, for whom poetry was 
“emotion recollected in tranquillity,’—that an experience of 
the sort (4) may occur at the time ¢, and that at time ¢, the 
experience (a) may be recalled and turn itself (owing to 
different conditions) into an experience of the sort ()).! But 
the point is that in order that poetry shall exist it 1s neces- 
sary for experience of type (b) to exist; (a), the completely 
self-sufficient experience, does not in itself inspire art. The 
experience of artistic inspiration is not wholly self-sufficient 
or perfect. 

We have now seen that the influence of the medium is 
beneficial or otherwise according to the view we take of the 
concrete perfection and self-sufficiency of the ‘inspiration’ 
Within the realm of art itself—and assuming that material 
expression is of general advantage just because it is necessary 
for full satisfaction—we might go on to point out at length 
(i) the real limitations imposed by the material and also (11) 
the ultimate advantage which may be reaped even by the ex- 
istence of some of those limitations. But a word or two is 
sufficient. 

(i) The general character of the limitations is obvious. 
You cannot, for example, make the mud of which ancient 
palaces were built, to express refinement and delicacy, nor the 
trumpet or bass fiddle to express ladylike feelings. Further, 
even where the material is generally suitable for expression 
of acertain mood, there must be adaptation of treatment to the 
marble, clay, bronze, musical instrument. Superimposed 
upon the difficulties of material, again, are the constraints of 
specific art-forms, e.g. rhythm and rhyme in poetry. 

(ii) These real limitations (of which instances are legion) 
may be of ultimate advantage in two ways, one (a) direct, the 


‘ Wordsworth’s own account specifies two experiences but does not of 
course distinguish kind (a) from kind ()), though his second ‘ emotion’ in 
fact inspires poetry, whilst his first does not. His words may be recalled 
—“Poetry . . . takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity : 
the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the tranquillity 
gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that which was before 
the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and does itself actually 
exist in the mind. In this mood successful composition generally begins. 

.-” Preface to Second Edition, Lyrical Ballads. 
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other ())indirect. To take but a single example, the example 
just cited, the necessity, in most poetry, for regular rhythm 
and for rhyme, though it limits and subdues the more sub- 
jective and less controlled outflowings of emotion, is not of 
course foreign to human nature, but is directly and profoundly 
expressive of it. The individual poet becomes the universal 
man. Rhyme, again, may be a constant nuisance, but it 
has its universal function. Further, apart from the fact that 
rhythm and rhyme have their roots deep in human nature, 
their accidents may be suggestive. It is the commonest ex- 
perience that the very necessity to choose a rhyming word 
may suggest to inspiration a whole new train of ideas which 
work themselves into the living growing synthesis of the 
artistic whole. On the other hand, (0), the effects are in- 
direct. Difficulties are good for the artist’s ‘soul’. The 
direct influence of moral character upon art must not be 
assumed too easily, but it is probably true that it is better for 
the artist, as it is better for all of us, to have to adapt half- 
fledged schemes to the uncompromising world than that the 
world should be so poor as to fit them ready-made. If this 
or that fails, and he is of the stuff to try again, something 
else may succeed. Thus both his art directly, and he (and so 
his art indirectly), may be the gainers. This is vague and 
speculative, but probably it is in some degree true. 

We are now in a better position to consider with more 
precision the initial question, How far may art be said to be 
a ‘translation, and how far may it be said to be a new 
discovery ? 

It is by now amply clear that there is a difference between 
the original experience of inspiration and the final experience 
of the work, and that the degree of this difference varies in 
different cases, partly owing to the clearness or vaguenes of 
the content of inspiration, and partly owing to the different 
modifying effects of different media. On the one hand the 
expression of a vague inspiration may involve much new dis- 
covery, whilst the expression of a clearer one might involve 
more, or less. On the other hand the modifying influence of 
materials varies: expression in some materials (as, ¢.g., 
music) enables new experiences to be realised which without 
it could not have been, whilst other materials (as, e.g., some 
kinds of painting) may involve apparently little modification, 
and are therefore commonly called ‘representative’. It stands 
to reason that the most ‘representative’ work involves least 
transformation, and the least ‘representative, most. There 
must be less discovery in portrait painting, for example, 
than in the composition of a symphony. 
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On the other hand, it is essential to keep in mind that the 
most ‘representative’ art—if it is art at all, and not photo- 
graphy—is never mere duplication. The artist’s mind has 
been at work and we cannot ignore its influence. We some- 
times say that when the artist paints a landscape he is paint- 
ing his ‘experience,’ and not the landscape. This is in essence 
true, but it is more accurate to put it that he is inspired by 
the symbolic significance of that aspect of the landscape which 
he sees, and that he paints that aspect as symbolically ex- 
pressive of his experience. ‘The artist does not (i) duplicate 
the object, the landscape, by making a picture. He does not 
(ii) translate his experience into a picture, for that is, liter- 
ally speaking, impossible. He does (iii) aim at sharing 
(among other things) his experience of the landscape which 
is symbolic to him, and he does it by trying to make a repre- 
sentation of what his mind selectively sees. But (iv) his at- 
tempt is to some extent modified by the nature of his material, 
so that his experience of the final work becomes modified also. 
Because this modification is apt to take place to a lesser ex- 
tent in painting than in some other arts, and because the 
existence of the primary selection and modification of the 
artist's mind is overlooked, imitation has been wrongly set 
up as the aim of painting. 

There is, then, variation of correspondence in different cases 
between the initial and the final experience, but the corres- 
pondence is never totally complete. On the other hand, 
correspondence is, probably, never wholly absent. The in- 
spiration may be so vague and indefinable and lacking in 
form that it is impossible to say what it is and therefore to 
assert positively that anything ‘corresponds’ with it. Or the 
influence of material may be so great as radically to transform 
even a quite definite inspiration. But we may never say that 
inspirational experience has no form, and that there exists 
nothing beforehand with which the subsequent experience 
can correspond. In addition to all that has been said, it 
seems sound as a principle of method to assume an inspira- 
tional experience with which there can be some correspond- 
ence. We have seen that in some arts the correspondence is 
obvious. If we suppose that in others there is none, and that 
art is wholly discovery, we have to suppose two radically 
different kinds of art, for which there appears no empirical 
justification. We may therefore admit variation of degrees 
of correspondence, whilst urging that it probably never 
vanishes and is certainly never quite complete. 

But what, exactly, corresponds, and what varies? We 
have seen that it cannot be merely the object-matter before 

14 
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with the object-matter afterwards, because art is not duplica- 
tion of objects ; again, the ‘same’ inspiring object-matter may 
stimulate the production of totally different works of art, 
On the other hand it cannot be mere experiences which 
correspond, mere subjective states or feelings, because there 
are no such things as mere subjective states. What corres- 
ponds must be the felt experience-of-the-object-matter of the 
finished work, with the felt experience-of-the-object-matter 
before its inception. The subjective feeling assumes the form 
of the whole cognitive-conative reaction in relation to the 
object. And in order that correspondence shall subsist at all, 
it would appear that the variation and modification which 
occurs in the process of material expression must take place 
within certain limits. The artist’s attention must, 7.¢., be 
controlled and directed and focussed upon the essential object- 
matter, and not allowed to wander into real irrelevancy. The 
concrete unity of the specific object-in-relation-to-the-subject 
must be preserved, and the genuinely new discoveries made 
in the process of expression must have real bearing upon this 
concrete unity. The hyphenation representing the concrete- 
ness of the unity of subjective and objective, is of essential 
importance. We cannot break it up into subjective and 
objective. It is insufficient to say that a certain object-matter, 
a focus of interest, remains the same throughout, though this 
may be true. It is the form of the living concrete experience 
of the inspiring object-matter which corresponds, in various 
degrees, with the form of the concrete experience of the 
finished work. 

Yet, though the persistence of a single object-matter from 
start to finish is not enough, the existence of a nameable 
object-matter makes the demonstration of correspondence 
much easier, whilst the absence of nameable or verbally de- 
scribable object-matter makes it more difficult. In landscape 
or portrait painting, in poetry where we know from internal 
or external sources the object-matter of inspiration, it is easy 
to see that there is some correspondence of experience before 
and after the work is created. But in arts such as music 
(not programme-music) it is impossible to demonstrate’ any 
correspondence of experiences. Nevertheless, the inability to 
demonstrate is no proof of its entire non-existence. It is true 
that the experience of music is musical experience, and that 
to try to explain in words the kind of non-musical experience 
to which it may in some degree correspond, is a thankless and 


1In order formally to counter Prof. Alexander’s generalisation it is 
not of course necessary to demonstrate correspondence in al/ cases. 
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in the end impossible task.' Nevertheless music is the ex- 
pression of experience, and all experience is experience of the 
objective. It 1s contact with a partic ular aspect of the ob- 
jective world which inspires the musician. And in practice 
we know very well by experiencing the music the general 
kind of aspect of reality, the experience of which is expressed, 
even although words are wholly inadequate to compass it. 
Such contrasts of musical character as those between the 
music of Purcell and Brahms, Mozart and Cesar Franck, 
Bach and Mendelssohn, are due not merely to subjective 
personalities, or differences of te chnique, or historical in- 
fluences, but to different contents of objective experience, to 
different aspects of reality apprehended. Their music in each 
case was the result of an outlook upon and a reaction to real 
life, undefinable, but none the less real. That the application 
to music of such adjectives as ‘pastoral,’ ‘folk,’ ‘erotic,’ 
‘shallow,’ trivial,’ ‘profound,’ is not totally without meaning 
(though admittedly inadequate) is some sign that music has 
a certain object- -matter, and therefore that there is some sort 
of pre-musical experience which inspires music and to which 
ina certain degree the experience of it corresponds. 


Upon the decision whether what we have said regarding the 
process of artistic ‘expression’ in the material has any real 
bearing on the nature of art, will depend the answer to the 
question whether or not the problem of art is soluble from a 
‘general ’ philosophic: al point of view, and without a careful 
‘empirical ’ consideration of the influence of artistic materials, 
If the physical aspect is of no real importance but can wholly 
be put on one side as ‘mere technique, then we may agree 
with Croce that the act of producing Othello is essentially 
the same as the act of enjoying it. If the material processes 
are of much importance, then we may side with common 
sense in distinguishing artistic creation from artistic apprecia- 
tion, and reject the “opposite view as an artificial and an 
mreal abstraction. 


‘It should not be forgotten that this is strictly true in some degree of 
any art. 














IV. (II.). 





By T. WHITTAKER. 
PRIMEVAL OR PoErtic THOUGHT. 


THE first nations, says Vico, thought in poetic characters, 
spoke in fables, and wrote in hieroglyphics ;' taking external 
things or acts for signs. Poetic or mythological thought, 
thus described in general terms, he proceeds to treat undet 
the successive heads of poetic metaphysics, logic, morals, 
economics, politics, physics, cosmography, astronomy, 
chronology and geography. 

The metaphysic of the earliest ages, though altogether 
poetic or mythological, yet had a generalising thought 
beneath it. All the “ Gentile nations” observed the heaven 
under the “aspect of Jove,” whom they. regarded as legis- 
lating by counsels and commands given in the auspices. 
For the belief of the Romans, Ennius is quoted: “ Aspice 
hoc sublime candens quem omnes invocant Jovem”. Chal- 
deans, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, ancient Germans, all 
in the same way looked up to the sky and called it God. 
And in modern Kuropean languages God is often spoken of 
by the name of Heaven. 

While the early ideas differed totally from the later meta- 
physical idea of the ubiquity of God, there was in them a 
kind of universality, though not yet detachable from sense 
and from particulars. In all things the discovery of unity 
and universality proceeds by genius,” whether that of peoples 
at their formative stage or of the discoverers who arise in 
creative periods. It comes before judgment or criticism; 
and this, when it assumes too much the ratiocinative form, 
represses originality. There was too much of it, Vico 
thought, in Cartesianism. What is needed is a kind of 
autopsia.© Each thing must be taken in as a whole and 
seen In one glance. Vico thinks of the Baconian inductive 
logic, and of E nglish experimental science, as going back to 


1 Scienza Nuova, i., 269. 
*ii., 347: “il ritruovare é proprieta dell’ ingegno ”. ii, ddd. 
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this kind of direct perceptive vision for the ground of its 
conclusions. ‘aking especially the case of law, his own 
fundamental study, he finds that the early rulers and legis- 
Jators dealt only with individual cases, on which they gave 
their decisions in imperative form. Yet, by means of the 
particulars, the “intelligible universals” were understood; 
and so the impersonality of law came by degrees to be recog- 
nised: legibus, non exemplis, est tudicandum.' 

Metaphysic, with logic, we see, is treated simply as the 
object of an evolutionary theory tracing the origin and 
ayowth of general ideas from their beginnings in perception. 
“Poetic morality,” that is, morality immersed in myth, is 
dealt with in its turn from the same point of view. Religious 
fear, according to Vico, first made morals as well as gods. 
Morality did not arise among perfectly isolated individual 
egoists. We have to suppose human beings with a sense of 
shame. This was set in motion by some shock that was 
attributed to a deity. When the men of the early ages, 
emerging from promiscuous vagabondage, were impelled to 
take to themselves each a single mate, the human mind 
came to know itself in the god whose commands seemed to 
come from without. Piety in matrimony is the school where 
the first rudiments of all great virtues are learned.” The 
actual virtues of early times, however, were “virtues through 
sensation, a mixture of religion and savage cruelty.’ Those 
times were neither the golden age of the later “effeminate 
poets” nor of the philosophers; neither an age in which all 
did as they pleased, nor in which they read in the breast of 
Jove the eternal laws of the just; but an age of which we 
may form a notion from the race of Cyclopes as described in 
the Odyssey (ix., 112-115) or from the Scythians of Herodotus. 
The innocence of the Golden Age, Vico repeats from begin- 
ning to end,‘ is a vain opinion. The first men to emerge 
from the early promiscuity were as yet cityless (rotew 6° ov?’ 
wyopai BovrAndopor ote Oéuictes). Monogamic patriarchs 
(who had carried off their wives by violence) living each 
apart from the others in caves on the mountain-tops, ruled 
their own families with a stern despotism sanctioned by 
the religion of fear that had been started in their minds by 
the thunderbolts of the sky-god. Their letting one another 
alone was in appearance justice, but in fact savagery. They 
were temperate, brave, industrious and magnanimous; but, 


lii., 362. “ii, 379. 
iL, 389: “ virtu per sensi, mescolate di religione ed immanita ”. 
* Cf. iii, 1009-1010, 
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in place of the innocence imagined by the learned as char- 
acterising the early ages, there was a “fanaticism of 
superstition ””.' Beginning with the child-sacrifices of the 
Phoenicians, Vico observes that the Greeks, with their 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, agreed in the “impiously pious” 
custom. Moloch-worship did not spread, as some have tried 
to show, from the Phoenicians to the rest of the world. There 
were similar sacrifices in early Latium and among the ancient 
Germans, impenetrable then to foreign nations; and they 
have been found among the recently discovered natives of 
America. He notices in particular the sacrifices of their sons 
by kings to appease the celestial anger; and finds in the 
power of a Roman father to put to death his new-born child 
another example of the “cyclopian” model. But finally, 
citing the question of Plutarch, whether it is a less evil to 
worship the gods so impiously or not to believe in them at 
all, he answers it differently ; not, however, on any religious 
ground, but purely on the social ground that only from such 
terrors could civilisation arise ; so profoundly impressed is he 
with the conviction that strong fear of an imaginary divinity 
was necessary to hold the first men in some order. So much, 
he says in conclusion, for ‘divine morals”; heroic morals 
will be the subject of discourse later; that is, when it is 
shown how the aristocratic republics, which were the first 
cities, arose through the association of the patriarchs in 
communities for self-defence, 

This development is sketched out in the sections on 
“poetic economics”; by which we are to understand the 
government of families and the beginnings of larger com- 
munities in the myth-making age, which continues from the 
“divine” into the “heroic” period. Vico sets before us men 
thinking about and attending to material utilities, but unable 
to detach the thought of them from their imaginative beliefs 
about themselves and the world. 

The first patriarchal “kings” were not monarchs in the 
later sense. The kind of regal power they had over their 
own families, ill-understood, gave origin to the mistaken 
notion that the first form of civil government was monarchy; 
and the monarchies established in civil communities have 
erroneously been explained as the result of force or fraud. 
This was not the case with the earliest of them; and if 
afterwards some were thus acquired, they could not be 
preserved by the same methods, but in the long run only 
by justice and clemency. 


lib, 395. 
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Kings in the “heroic” sense were those among the heads 
of families who took the lead in founding the communities 
that first departed from the “cyclopian” life. All the 
patriarchal rulers (as in Homer the heroes) were called 
“kings” as being in some sense descended from gods. The 
early founders of cities did not lie when they called them- 
selves sons of earth (¢.e., of the soil of their country) but 
spoke with a noble simplicity what they believed. Livy, in 
treating such an assertion as a deliberate fiction of Romulus 
and his companions, “makes that become in their mouths 
an impudent lie which in the founders of the first peoples 
had been a heroic truth”.. The historian himself wrote in 
good faith, merely following his sources, viz., writers who 
had constructed for themselves a plausible account, according 
to the modes of thought of their own age, of what characters 
like Orpheus and Amphion and Romulus might be supposed 
tohave said and done. ‘These, however, were not “ particular 
men in nature,” but ‘poetic characters,” representing the 
heroic kings as a class.*2. To Romulus, the imaginary founder 
of Rome, were attached the qualities belonging to many 
founders of the first cities of Latium. These founders, in 
offering an asylum to refugees, did not act by “counsel,” that 
is, with a definite plan in view of the future that actually 
resulted (as Livy or his sources made out), but by an 
impulse of nature subservient to the providence that rules 
in history. 

The refugees to whom an asylum was offered by the 
founders of civic communities were the weaker among the 
vagabonds left outside the first monogamic families. Fleeing 
from the violent in the “great forest of the earth,” they were 
received as ‘‘clients ” in the early aristocratic republics, which 
consisted of patriarchs united by the necessity of self-defence 
against those same ‘violenti robusti”. The status of the 
clients at that time was not practically different from slavery ; 
but no more was the status of the sons, who were equally 
subject to the rigorous discipline of the patres. An accession 
to the ranks of the subject-class came later from the wars of 
the cities, when the prisoners were made slaves by the 
conquerors. 

For the first nobility of the nations, constituted as has 
been seen, wealth sprang from agriculture. “Gold,” in the 


‘iL, 424-425. 

“ At ii., 429 the editor notes that Vico, forgetting as he does sometimes 
the separate place of the Hebrews in his formal scheme, puts the gene- 
a of the patriarchs in Genesis side by side with those of the Greek 
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early heroic stories, as of the golden fleece and the golden 
apples, refers to the fruits of the earth, and especially to corn, 
Virgil’s “golden bough” (aureus ramus) mythically signifies 
“poetic gold,” the grain that was harvested. Connected 
with this gold of the “golden age” were the worships of 
Saturn' and of Cybele or Berecyntia, identified with “the 
goddess Vesta, armed with fierce religion,” on whose altars 
human victims (Saturni hostiae) were sacrificed. To early 
societies, perennial springs were one fundamental need ; and 
so Acton is to be interpreted as the sacrificial victim of 
“the fearful religion of water-springs.”* Such were “the 
most strong bridles of frightful religions” under which early 
societies grew up. Religion is appealed to when help from 
nature fails.* The first divisions of land could be established 
among fierce barbarians, where there was no public force, 
only by the sanctions of a religion of fear; not by deliberate 
convention in accordance with justice and observed with 
good faith. Contracts by mere consent were impossible in 
the early heroic ages, because the men of that time, being 
occupied with the necessary things of life, and being, as it 
were, all body, had the rudeness which is born of ignorance 
and is therefore distrustful. 

Religion, with its terrors, has to be taken as the starting- 
point of the new science of man because it sets going the 
movement away from mere nature.t Both ethically and 
wsthetically, according to Vico, movement away from nature 
is a precondition of the higher feelings. Beyond the “ heroism 
of nature,” which exists in primitive societies, is the “heroism 
of virtue,” expressed in the Roman “parcere subiectis et 
debellare superbos”. Nature herself as beautiful is not 
appreciated by early man. Venus is, to begin with, “a 
character of civil beauty”. After civil comes natural beauty, 
which presupposes mental comprehension for its perception ; 
peasants or clownish men having little or no discernment of 
beautiful form. Lastly comes the beauty of virtue, under- 
stood only by philosophers.® 

This, of course, belongs to the third or “human” age, at 
which we have not yet arrived in the regular course, and 


‘ii., 451 : “detto a satis, da’ seminati ”. 

7 ii., 416: “la spaventosa religione de’ fonti ”. 3 ii, 474. 

*It is not nature, Vico says incidentally against ‘an argument of 
Socrates (Xen., Mem., iv., 4, 22-23), that forbids incestuous relations, but 
human nature. The ultimate reason against them is not that worse 
offspring is to be expected, but that they are unfitted to ordered human 
life in society. 

» ii, 479-480. 
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does not spring without intermediary from the. “fearful 
religions” of primeval times and the “terrible paternal 
dominions” that were their pendant. In a long section on 
“Poetic Politics” Vico traces part of the process, going now 
into more detail about the early history of Rome. This 
furnishes him with the model of the first polity that arose 
out of the archaic domestic governments. The Rome of 
the kings, as we have seen, is in his sense fundamentally an 
aristocracy. Having rejected the reconstructions (as he finds 
them to be) set out by Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
he proceeds himself to reconstruct (as has been generally 
acknowledged) in the spirit of Niebuhr and later modern 
students. In flatly denying that the early history of Rome 
could be accurately known by writers under the late Republic 
or in the age of Augustus, he argues from a comparison with 
the history of Greece. How can we suppose, he asks, that 
the Romans, a rough and barbarous people, had by divine 
privilege an exact knowledge of their own antiquities which 
the acute and humane Greeks had not? Founding his own 
opinion on a declaration of Thucydides, together with an 
incidental concession of Livy, he holds that relatively accurate 
history began among the Greeks with the Peloponnesian 
War, and among the Romans with the Second Punic War:' 
From thence to the origins is a long way back, as he perfectly 
sees; and the Romans are in date further away from archaic 
society than the historic Greeks. Nevertheless he finds them 
as a people better adapted for an investigation of the political 
beginnings, not indeed by greater accuracy of records, but 
because, as known historically, they are more “heroic” in 
his sense, that is, nearer to militant barbarism. This refers 
to the nature of their language and manners, not to preserva- 
tion of myths; which, as we have seen, he finds to have been 
better preserved among the Greeks. The Etruscans too, he 
says, were in advance of the Romans in civilisation, their 
monarchy being of the later “civic” type—that is, nearing 
the terminal stage of absolutism—as contrasted with the 
“heroic monarchy” of early Rome. It was through the 
belated “heroic” character of the Romans that they were 
able to conquer peoples who were passing on to the refine- 
ment of later societies. 

The patria potestas, or power of life and death and despotic 
right over all acquisitions of sons and slaves, was not, how- 
ever, an archaism peculiar to Rome, but was common to all 
the early aristocratic republics, including those that existed 





Mii., 597-598. 
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among the Gauls and Germans. The first king in the 
distinctive sense, not at Rome but further back in the ages, 
Vico takes to have been a leader of the optimates in re. 
pressing a revolt of the “clients,” who found themselves less 
humanely treated as time went on; but the king as yet 
remained simply a chief of the aristocracy, and not their 
master. The first patria was a combination of the interests 
of the patres or nobles, who were then the only “citizens”! 
Their order was the only “people,” the plebs being at first 
the miscellaneous multitude of those outside the order. In 
the definitely formed aristocracies of optimates, these submit 
their individual sovereign powers to the order formed by 
them collectively, so that each may retain as much as possible 
of what has been acquired by virtue (as understood in those 
ages). By “liberty” is to be understood, as at Sparta, the 
liberty of the optimates, defended there by the ephors, who 
were its official custodians. Athens, too, Vico finds to have 
been at first an aristocratic republic.” 

Here comes in one of those “civic” interpretations of myths 
which Vico tends more and more to substitute for the 
naturalistic ones with which he began. If, he says, Minerva 
attempts a conspiracy against Jupiter, that is in the manner 
of the republic of optimates, whose chief is not to be allowed 
to make himself an absolute monarch. To the period of the 
city figured in this poetic form belongs the praise of tyranni- 
cide. Under a definitive monarchy of the later type 
established by Augustus at Rome, those who would formerly 
have been called tyrannicides would have had to be called 
rebels.* 

The origin of Rome was comparatively late; and there the 
revolts of the subject-class came later than the heroic 
monarchy, which by the expulsion of the Tarquins had been 
displaced to make way for a State aristocratic in form as well 
as in substance. The excluded class called the plebs was able 
gradually, by means of concessions wrung from the patres, 
especially in the series of agrarian laws, to change the mean- 
ing of the word “people” and to bring the republic to a 
“popular” form in our sense. The original armed “ Roman 
People,” the People of Mars, consisted only of nobles; the 
plebeians, as elsewhere, having no share in the government. 
Tt was an anachronism of later times to take popu/us in the 
sense of the whole multitude.t| The plebs, Vico says, had an 
“instinet of revolution”. The two classes of nobles and 


hin, 500-501. “ii, 512-515, 
%ii., 518. + ii, 593-594. 
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plebeians, he puts it in one place,' have two eternal contrary 
properties, the plebeians to wish ever to be changing States, 
and the nobles to preserve them as they are. That from the 
conflicts of classes a “universal civic good” should have 
come forth without the conscious design of men, he finds to 
be explicable only from some more general direction than 
can be given by human will; that is, by the wills of indi- 
viduals aiming at their private good. For men are at first 
particular in their interests and understand only the particular. 
The nobles, caring at first only for the interest of their 
families, constitute a public order to protect these, and this 
becomes the earliest commonwealth or common good. The 
plebeians, claiming to possess equal capacity for virtue, bring 
in the idea of impartial justice and of equity, which rules in 
the next order of the State. Movements, however, pass into 
their opposites. Felicity was the result of the plebeian 
struggle for liberty, dissolution the result of the later struggle 
for power;* but then the civil monarchy arrives to control 
the anarchy of factions, carrying forward, under the domin- 
ance of a single person, the idea of equal legal rights for all. 

That such an abstract outline as this should be presented 
under the head of “Poetic Politics” would seem rather 
surprising if we did not remember that Vico, in speaking of 
poetry, usually refers not to its properly esthetic aspect, but 
to its substance as composed of mythological imagery. It 
is largely from the fables put into form by the poets that 
he tries to retrace the course of early history or pre-history. 
Two more illustrations may be added to that of Minerva 
cited above. Antweus subdued by Hercules represents, ac- 
cording to Vico, the subiect-class in revolt, brought by 
Hercules as the representative of the “heroes” under the 
dominion of the republic of optimates.* Again, treating 
combats about song in the myths as meaning “ heroic combats 
about the auspices,” he makes Marsyas stand for the plebeians 
striving for a share and defeated by Apollo as god of the 
science of divination, which was the appanage of the nobles. 
The punishment inflicted marks the ferocity of penalties in 
the heroic age.* 

Whatever may be thought of these interpretations in detail, 
there can be no doubt about the keenness of Vico’s insight 
into the nature of the problem. In steering clear of the pre- 
Judices of scholars in his time, he avoids falling into the opposite 
error of treating the heroic age simply as “a past that was 


lii., 537. “ii, 589-590, n. 5. 
3ii., 546-547, + ii, 582-583. 
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never present”. Thus he smiles at the diligence of the 
writers of Attic antiquities, who have found out the exact 
year and month and day on which Theseus returned to 
Athens after triumphing over the Minotaur,' but finds never- 
theless in the “poetic character” of Theseus a reminiscence 
of the building of a fleet by the Athenians to hold in check 
the Cretan pirates, figured by the “ugly monster”. By this 
method of conjectural search, many secrets of the past are 
now being unveiled. 

What is wanting in Vico’s story of the development from 
the “divine” to the “human” age is a more exact appreci- 
ation of the mode in which the power of religion came to be 
limited. We have seen how the auspices figure in his story; 
and he has caught more than a glimpse of the view so 
strongly insisted on by modern anthropologists, that the first 
kingdoms were everywhere kingships of priests.* “In the 
beginning, wisdom, priesthood and kingship were one and 
the same.” The primeval wisdom being the “science of 
divination,” it seemed fitting that those who were interpreters 
and ministers of the gods should possess the kingdom over 
men,* And so, Vico reasons, the patricians supported their 
own political power by the claim to an exclusive right in the 
auspices. In particular, they denied to the plebeians the 
right of conubium ; which, in his view, was not the right of 
intermarriage between patricians and plebeians, but the right 
of the plebeians to have solemn marriages among themselves 
like those of the patricians, as distinguished from mere 
“natural” marriages. The actual claim, he holds, was to 
citizenship. Not till their marriages were regularly solem- 
nised could the property of plebeians be willed or inherited.’ 
With the communication of solemn marriage and citizenship 
to those who at first had no part in the city, the heroic age 
of the nations ends and the historical age begins." 

It must be left to special students of Roman history, when 


lit, 570. With this may be compared the passing sarcasm (iii., 958) on 
the notion that among the Romans the form of giving up a besieged town 
was appointed by a particular king, Tarquinius Priscus. 

2 ii, 528. 

Sii., 404, n. 1. Here, as occasionally elsewhere, I have made use of 
pointed expressions quoted by the editor from Vico’s preparatory writings. 
In the last sentence, the Baconian influence on the language is very 
distinctly perceptible. 

+ Cf. iii., 871. 

®The direction in which human desires go, says Vico, is (L) riches, 
(2) honours (that is, offices of state), (3) nobility ; not the reverse, as the 
ordinary view of Roman history supposes. 

*j1., 592, n. 1 
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they have determined the point, to tell us who and what the 
plebeians precisely were. Vico always thinks of them as 
oppressed masses struggling for civil equality ; and his theory 
about the conubiwm is constantly repeated. Now there may 
be in this an element of “eternal ideal history” separable 
from disputed facts, the “city of the rich” and the “city of 
the poor,” as Plato said, having existed side by side every- 
where ; but it must be remarked by way of qualification that 
the religious conservatism of the Roman nobility was as far 
as possible from being zeal for religion. Vico is wrong, for 
example, in treating the wars among the ancient cities, 
because archaistic religious forms were used in proclaiming 
them, as similar to the “religious wars” of the “returned 
barbarism,” and therefore peculiarly atrocious. Secular 
motives were consciously uppermost, especially in the case 
of the Roman Republic, and the hardness was normal at the 
time. Sporadic cases indeed are recorded of atrocious super- 
stition, but they died down. Now in the “divine” or re- 
ligious age that Vico has so brilliantly reconstructed, savage 
rites were not merely sporadic but were a custom. This 
seems to establish a more important division in ideal history 
between the divine and the heroic ages, when these are 
contrasted, than between the aristocratic and the democratic 
republic. Indeed, Vico says in one place ' that the “heroic ” 
were the first “human” governments; a position not in the 
least inconsistent with his own general doctrine. His phrase- 
ology, quoted above, could easily be applied to the case. 
All the governments of the ancient cities, it might be said, 
from the heroic period through the aristocracies and on to 
the democracies, not by “counsel” but by an impulse of 
nature, acted as if they had a definite plan to prevent the 
priesthoods and specialised religion from controlling civic 
life And even on the political side there was a certain 
continuity between the early and the later meaning of 
“people” and “liberty”. What came about by degrees was 
an extension in the application of the terms ; and for a time 
the democracies became more fiercely “tyrant-hating ” than 
the aristocracies. On the other hand, the democracies were 
more suspicious of freethought ; but if was when a master 
arrived that the aid of the “frightful” religions began to 
seem again indispensable. Tarquinius Superbus, according 
to an anecdote in Macrobius, reintroduced a rite of child- 
sacrifice in obedience to an oracle; and, after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, Junius Brutus, the founder of the aristo- 
cratic republic, got rid of it by an ingenious interpretation. 


lik, 561, 
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The approximately contemporary sons of Pisistratus at 
Athens, in the opinion of Ed. Meyer,' were sincerely devoted 
to revelations connected with the darker chthonian religions 
superficially displaced by the Olympian religion of the Achxan 
aristocracy. And, to come to quite solid historical ground, 
we know that Augustus, after establishing the new monarchy, 
systematically promoted religious reaction, and that his 
stringent marriage laws caused a reign of terror. Cato, on 
the other hand, whom Vico treats as a living anachronism 
come down from the aristocratic republic, thus drawing from 
his editor the ambiguous compliment that he anticipates 
Mommsen,” is represented by Lucan as refusing to consult 
a famous oracle in Africa, on the ground that the moral law 
within is the only oracle needed; a philosophical religion 
which Vico himself shares with the “human” age. 

In the next section, on “Poetic Physics,” Vico gives us 
some examples of his highly-developed “civic ” interpretation 
of myths. The myths of early man are here referred largely 
to the utilities of human life that were the beginnings of 
civilisation. Some, however, are treated as merely indicating 
a simplicity like that of children. Dismissing curtly the 
philosophic fancy that Proteus in the Odyssey means “ first 
matter,” he explains that as children, when they look into a 
mirror, try to grasp the image, so primitive men, when they 
saw all that they did imaged in the water, thought there was 
a man there who changed himself into various forms.’ He 
becomes more definitely civic when he says that Pan and 
the satyrs, who do not inhabit the cities but the woods, 
represented the semi-bestial vagabonds left outside the first 
ordered communities and still wandering through the great 
forest of the earth. Apollo, by contrast, meant civil light, by 
which civil beauty is discerned. Venus was civil beauty itself 
afterwards taken by the physical philosophers for the beauty 
of nature. The “four civil elements” of the world, repre- 
sented by Jupiter, Diana, Vulcan, and Cybele or Berecyntia, 
afterwards taken for the natural elements,‘ were at first those 
of the divine ceremonies: auspices; water of perennial 
springs; fire with which the woods are cleared; the culti- 
vated earth with its grain. “But the greatest and most 
important part of physics is the contemplation of the nature 
of man.”* Of this too the theological poets furnished a kind 
of rude analysis, adding to the names of the bodily organs 


1 Geschichte des Alterthums, “ii, 608. 3 ii., 620-621. 

4 Here we may see an allusion to the mythological names given to the 
elements by Empedocles. 
*ii,, 626. 
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such expressions as anima, animus and mens animi. Always 
in the order of nature discovery comes first, judgment after. 
Therefore it was fitting to the childhood of the world to 
make the first discoveries in the science of man. Exercising 
themselves, to begin with, on the first operation of the human 
mind, the poet-theologians made memory, about which 
phantasy or imagination is entirely occupied, “the mother 
of the Muses,” that is, of the arts of humanity, all of which 
arose before the coming of philosophers. The passions they 
associated with the humours, and thence with the blood; 
and so it is easily explained why they should assign thought 
to the heart; for the men of the heroic age did not think 
about the things that it was possible to do except when 
shaken by passions.! 

By means especially of Latin etymology, Vico arrives at 
the conclusion that the primitive psychologists recognised an 
active element in “sensing”. This he shows by the uses of 
verbs such as cernere, tangere, olfacere, sapere. The senses, 
he says, make the qualities which are called sensible. This 
truth, established by the natural philosophers, confirms the 
observations of those who first reflected on the operations of 
their own minds.” 

On “ Poetic Cosmography,” Vico begins with the general 
remark that the heaven, imagined by the theological poets 
as no higher than the tops of the mountains, was thought to 
be upheld by them as by columns. The underworld was 
similarly imagined as not far out of reach. Its deities were 
at first those of the perennial springs; the cult of which, he 
has told us before, had its share in the human victims of 
early religion. In her aspect as goddess of the underworld, 
the triform Diana was identical with Proserpine. The poets 
began by giving the name of “hell” to the sepulchre; an 
expression met with also in the Hebrew Scriptures.* After- 
wards hell became the furrow that received the grain; into 
which Ceres, who is the same as Proserpine (the seed-corn), 
was carried off by Pluto. Pluto, the god of the underworld, 
was called Dis, the god of riches, because the cultivated fields 
yield the true riches of peoples. The “golden bough,” by 
which Aineas descends, points to the golden grain, in the 
early days of agriculture the type of all that is precious. 
Developing further this idea which has already emerged, Vico 
ascribes to the pious hero‘ the sacrifice of his companion 
Misenus as a means to the “descent into hell” attributed to 

















































lii., 635. 2 ii, 640. 3 ii, 649. 
4ii., 653: “con sanguinosa religione pio ”. 
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all early founders of peoples. Though this is altogether a 
misunderstanding of what Virgil relates,' Vico may haye 
had in his mind some reminiscence of the sacrifice of prisoners 
of war attributed to (‘neas as part of the funeral ceremonies 
at the tomb of Pallas. Here we may find one premonitory 
symptom,” in the poet of the new monarchy, of its aftinity 
with that which Vico calls the “divine,” as distinguished 
from the human age, though Virgil, for the rest, was a true 
poet of humanity. 

Touching on “ Poetic Astronomy,” Vico admits, by way of 
exception from his general view, an advance due to contact 
between peoples. The old cosmic system had lasted down 
to the time of Homer; but the observations of the Chal- 
deans (inade for the sake of divination) gave the Greeks 
truer notions of the height of the stars. 

An interesting remark on “ Poetic Chronology ” is that times 
for our knowledge empty of facts must have been full of them. 
Thus the age of the gods, in which we have found, so to speak, 
all the rudiments of human civilisation, passes with the learned 
Varro for the “obscure time”.® Returning to the distinction 
of times in Egyptian chronology, Vico recapitulates his “ uni- 
form rules of the course of nations”; identifying the age of 
the gods with the “obscure time,” of the heroes with the 
“fabulous time,” and of men with the “historical time”. In 
conjunction with these, he recapitulates his political stages of 
theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, and definitive monarchy; 
noting, however, that the Phoenicians, being a maritime 
nation, had an exceptional course of development as con- 
trasted with the monarchies of the East, and fixed themselves 
in popular government. 

The section on “ Poetic Geography ” has special interest in 
relation to Vico’s celebrated Homeric theory, which comes 
next after it. Both here and in the Homeric theory proper, 
he has not only anticipations of truths now admitted, but 
also of later theses that have not found general acceptance. 
The Greeks, he says, like other nations, carried over to d.s- 


'('f. ii., 466, nn, 2. Vico’s imagination, his editor observes, ‘“ farebbe del 
pio eroe virgiliano il pill scellerato ipocrita di questo mondo ” 

* An earlier symptom has been put on record by Dio Cassius: see an 
article by W. Warde Fowler in the Clussical Review, May, 1916, on “ An 
Unnoticed Trait in the Character of Julius Cvesar,” viz., his interest in 
caertmonia. In 46 B.c., the historian relates, Ciesar punished two 
mutinous soldiers “in a sort of priestly fashion” : “ the fact is that they 
were sacrificed (érv@ncav) in the Campus Martius in the presence of the 
pontifices and the Flamen Martialis, and their heads were afterwards fixed 
up on the Regia.”’ 

3 ii, 670. 
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tant countries, when they came to know them, names at first 
applied to cities, mountains, rivers, and SO forth, within their 
native land; and this transference has distorted the meaning 
of their early records. Of the actual countries called by the 
historic Greeks Kgypt and Phoenicia, Homer can have known 
nothing. These were in the Homeric time names of districts 
in Greece itself, and were only later given to countries with 
relative situations in the great world resembling those of the 
Greek “ Kgypt” and “ Phoenicia” in the little world of Greece. 
This has an obvious analogy with the theory of some Biblical 
critics, in particular of Cheyne, that the Hebrew names for 
Egypt and Babylon were at first names of small countries in 
North Arabia, and were thence transferred to the great empires. 

Amid such conjectures and connected with one of them, there 

occurs an example of extraordinary perspicacity. According 
to Vico’s theory of the A‘neas legend, the A‘neas of Italy 
was, to begin with, the hero of a Greek city founded in very 
early times on the borders of Latium, and afterwards de- 

stroyed by the Romans when its population had been annexed. 

When the Greeks much later spread abroad the fame of the 
siege of Troy, the Romans identified the local ASneas with 
the Trojan hero, making him remotely their founder. But 
how could this be, since the A‘neas of Latium is supposed 
to have been a Greek? \ico replies that it is simply a 
common error of the learned to hold that the Trojans were 
not Greeks, and that “Phrygian,” their supposed language, 
was a language different from Greek. Homer has given them 
no occasion to fall into this error; for he calls the Greeks of 
Europe “ Achewans,” not as a synonym for Greeks in general, 
but as one group within the Greek people, in distinction from 
their kindred of Asia Minor. Thus the philosopher, by re- 
solutely using his own eyes (without much knowledge of 
Greek) in reading Homer’s story, anticipated that which, in 
the early twentieth century, has become the common view of 
scholars. 


THE Homeric THEORY. 


On Vico’s * Discovery of the True Homer,” I am glad to 
find myself in agreement with Flint, with Croce, and with 
Vico’s most recent editor, Nicolini. The views of all are 
to the same efiect: that the kind of criticism known as 
“Wolfian” was completely anticipated by Vico, on whom his 
successors have made no essential advance; and that the 
importance of his theory consisted not in the denial of a 
personal Homer, but in the recovery of the modes of thought 
and feeling of the age reflected in the Homeric poems ; in 

15 
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tact, of the age of Greece which was for Vico “ poetic ” in his 
own sense, that is, mythological in thought, primitive jn 
manners, and ignorant of the “recondite wisdom” of the 
philosophers.’ He demonstrated, too, that the poems not 
only belong to an age in which the ideas of historic Greece 
are inapplicable, but that there is in them a stratification of 
manners ; some of the customs implied belonging to a deeper 
barbarism and some to dawning civilisation. Hence he 
concluded that the /liad and the Odyssey were finally put 
into form near the end of the heroic age; their material 
having grown or been prepared all through it. Their metre, 
their use of simile, the stories they relate—which were not 
in basis pure fiction, but history passing into legend—had all 
emerged before they took the shape in which the later 
Greeks knew them. Thus the poems seem to Vico to be 
more a social product than the work of a single poet. The 
“true Homer” is in a sense the Greek people. Yet Vico, 
though he sometimes comes near it, does not finally deny 
that there was also a Homer who was a “ particular man in 
nature,” not simply “un poeta d’idea,” the ideal or imaginary 
founder of Greek poetry. That the name of Homer meant 
only the early men in Greece who sang their stories, he says,’ 
must be “half-affirmed”. The truth, in his opinion (of which 
he is sometimes only half-conscious), is more complex. 

The explanation of this ambiguity lies partly in the tact 
that Vico had an inperfect sense for Homer’s art, as some in 
Vico’s own age had an imperfect sense for Dante’s or 
Shakespeare’s.* Homer was for him, in a phrase already 
quoted, the prince and father of all poets; but poetry here is 
to be taken in his own sense as referring to the matter 
of the fables, to the mythological language, to a certain 
sublimity of imagery that belongs at first to whole peoples 
and is their natural language because they want abstract 
vocables. Such is his sense of the greatness of this that he 
thinks it can never be equalled by later poets, and can only 
be approached by those who have again lived, like the final 
singer or singers of the Greek heroic age, on the verge of 
barbarous times. In this manner he explains the greatness 


LCF, ii., 599-600. Poets living in or near the heroic age could not have 
given their personages “justice reasoned with maxims of Socratic 
morals ”. 

? iii., 767. 

3 Mr. A. W. Benn, in a review of Signor Croce’s monograph in Mind, 
July, 1911 (N.S., xx., 441-442), showed, though in too depreciatory a way, 
that Vico did not wholly escape the limitations of taste that have come to 
be thought characteristic of the eighteenth century. 
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of Dante, whom he calls “the Tuscan Homer”. Dante, he 
uite recognises, was learned in the most recondite science 
of the scholastics ; but he regards Dante’s scholastic subtlety 
as extraneous to his genius. That he could take his place 
among the sublime poets is to be explained by partial con- 
tact with a more primitive age, that of the “returned bar- 
barism,” which was passing in his time but was still not far 
of. His relative primitiveness is indicated by his introduc- 
tion of real persons and real facts into his story. lor what 
was either history or supposed to be such was the material 
of all the first poets. Poets were everywhere the first 
historians; and they composed their verses because it was 
desired that the memory should be preserved of things that 
had really happened. Even Boiardo and Ariosto, coming in 
times when the world at large was illuminated by philo- 
sophies, as it was not in the time of the medieval schools, 
still took the subjects of their poems from stories told in 
early romances as real. Similarly, in the historic age of 
antiquity, the subjects of tragedy were personages of old poetic 
story who were held to have actually existed. Satire spoke 
evil of persons not only real but known. The Old Comedy 
introduced illustrious living persons into its fables. Not 
until the arrival of the New Comedy, born in times of the 
most subtle reflection, are characters simply fictitious, and 
invented all of a piece, put on the stage. It is only then 
that the dramatic poets begin to deal with private life. Loss 
of the public character is marked by disappearance of the 
chorus; for the chorus was itself a kind of “public”! In 
the development of Italian literature, the type of the New 
Comedy did not return till the beginning of the marvellously 
learned sixteenth century. 

Here Vico’s historical insight and the limitations of his 
esthetic view come out together. His predilection for the 
art of the New Comedy as the outcome of a cultivated and, in 
his own sense, “human” (or humane) age, and for its wise 
maxims summing up the results of ethical reflection, causes 
him almost to deny self-conscious art to the “ great and sublime 
poets” whose superior genius he nevertheless so much admires. 
Qualities like theirs, he says, can never be conferred by 
reflection or study. Their language retains a grandeur that 
cannot be given by the later poetical and critical arts, which 
Impress a coldness and repress the power of invention. Yet, 
in spite of his view that relative barbarism is the very 
foundation of sublimity, he observes with what seems a touch 


1 iii,, 779-780. 
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of blame that to give delight by representations of barbarous 
manners like those of the //iad is not the work of a philo- 
sophic poet, and that to collect for entertainment the fairy. 
tales of the Odyssey is incompatible with the grave thought 
of a philosopher. ‘This of course only shows his preoccupa- 
tion with content rather than form. The question that he 
always leaves undiscussed is, whether the degree of self- 
conscious art, the degree of organic unity, in the Zliad and 
the Odyssey is or is not compatible with any hypothesis but 
that of personal authorship by an individual great poet. For 
my own part, I am content with Signor Croce’s conclusion, 
that, as a rational hypothesis, the view that both the liad 
and the Odyssey owed their form, not to growth or coipila- 
tion, but to the organising genius of a supreme poetic artist, 
still holds its own as against rival hypotheses.' 

This, however, does not affect any serious estimate of the 
importance of Vico’s Homeric theory. What he initiated 
was the scientific study of “sources”; of the accumulation of 
history transformed into legend; of the continuous tradition 
by which a literary language is formed ; and in particular of 
the stratified record of manners and beliefs belonging origin- 
ally to different ages. How little such stratification, which to 
many seems to teil most against unity of final authorship, is 
really inconsistent with it, may be seen by comparing the 
case of Hamlet. We know now that Shakespeare had 
sources, that he worked not only on a traditional story but 
with the aid of an older play, and we find a stratification of 
manners perhaps as deep as that which we find in Homer. 
Vico, if he had known Shakespeare, would have found the 
exclamation of the Prince of Denmark that he should, ere 
this, have ‘“fatted all the region kites with this slave's 
offal,” to belong not to the manners of a court where the 
maxims of Polonius are in place, but to those of the “returned 
barbarism” of Europe six centuries earlier. Exactly similar 
to this in the I/iad and Odyssey are the passages about leay- 
ing the dead to be devoured by dogs and carrion birds, and 
about the use of poisoned arrows. The mention of the savage 
customs has come down to the final poet with the tradition 
of what Vico calls the “first barbarism”; just as the passage 
in Hamlet is a reminiscence of the Denmark of the Vikings. 
Neither in the case of the ancient nor of the modern poet 1s 
it part of the superstructure ; and in neither case, it seems to 
me, does such a relic of an older world disprove unity-of final 
authorship. All that it proves is that the final poets were 


1 Op. cit., cap. Xvi. 
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not the first inventors or singers of their fables, but had pre- 
cursors of whose work they made use. 

In the content of the heroic epics Vico finds simply a con- 
firmation of the view he takes of heroic ages in general. The 
character of Homer’s heroes he describes as violent, mobile, 
irrational, and fantastical.' T'o seek recondite wisdom in the 
representation of their passions and actions is idle. The real 
nature of the early poetry gives no support to the praises of 
Homer by rhetoricians as the founder of Greek civilisation. 
The less worthy things in him, however, do not make him 
any the less the father and prince of all the sublime poets.” 
This he was by the nature of his age. The heroic language 
was a mode of discourse by similes, images, comparisons, born 
of poverty in genera and species; consequently, by necessity 
of nature, born common to whole peoples. Summing up in 
accordance with this judgment, Vico concludes that not 
Homer as a man, but the “ poetic thought” before philosophy, 
ordered Grecian polity and civility. There were poets before 
the date assigned to Homer; but Homer, as “ poetic char- 
acter,” that is, as imaginary representative of all the early 
poets, has been acknowledged as head by all succeeding ages. 
The philosophers did not find their own doctrines in the /liad 
and Odyssey, but put them there; yet it was “ poetic wisdom,” 
with its fables, that gave occasion to the philosophers to medi- 
tate their loftiest truths. For us, the Jiiad and Odyssey are 
two great treasuries of customs in the most ancient times of 
Greece. 


ii., 730. “il, 754. 


(To be concluded.) 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


CONFUSION OF SYMBOLS AND CONFUSION OF LOGICAL 
TYPES. 


THE ambiguities of language have ever been responsible for a host 
of conflicting notions in logic and philosophy. These ambiguities 
were expected to disappear, once and for all, before the conquering 
power of symbolic expression, which should fix unalterably the only 
and entire meaning of every concept employed in the discourse, 
The rich and irrelevant connotations of w ords, accumulated through 
centuries of common usage, were supposed to be banished by the 
introduction of precise, nov el, specialised symbols. But the use of 
symbolism has an unforseen pitfall of its own, the exact converse of 
the danger that lurks in ordinary language ; our symbols are liable 
to confusion by their very abstractness. In a complicated logical 
structure it may become difficult to observe that 2 = 2, just because 
“x” is so non-connotative that it is hard to remember its ear-marks 
once they are fixed. The ambiguity of the variable is apt to suggest, 
falsely, an ambiguity in its formal relations, and this fallacy is 
productive of interesting-looking absurdities. Such are, for instance, 
the famous paradoxes of logic, which Bertrand Russell seeks to 
obviate by the theory of types.! 

Oftentimes the hardest part of the solution of a problem lies in 
stating the difficulty. This is true in the present case. Paradoxes, 
antinomies and other sophisms have been with us since the beginning 
of philosophy, because no one could discover the confusion of 
concepts which engendered them. To Mr. Russell belongs the 
credit for this discovery; and since he has revealed the source of 
fallacies, their elimination from logical and mathematical theory can 
only be a2 matter of time. It is true that the theory of types is not 
entirely satisfactory, but now that he has shown the way, it may 
be the task of later logicians, coming in the wake of his pioneering, 
to solve the problems he has aiticulated. In the recent new 
edition of Principia Mathematica we already find references to two 
alternative solutions, that of Dr. Chwistek and that of Mr. Wittgen- 
stein, the latter given in considerable detail. Mr. Wittgenstein 
accepts the theory of types, but would substitute for the logical 
“axiom of reducibility ” another, somewhat more philosophical 


'We have Prof. Whitehead’s authority to state that Mr. Russell is the 
originator of the type-theory, and sole author of the new Introduction te 
the second edition of Principia Mathematica. 
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assumption, which we might call the “axiom of truth-functions.” 
Finally, Mr. Russell himself has presented us with an alternative, 
the assumption that a function can only appear in a logical matrix 
through its values! Yet it seems curious that, in order to decide 
whether a proposition is or is not self-contradictory, we must 
resort to a rule of any kind. And it is my purpose here to show 
that, given the non-formal concepts of Principra—the “ interpre- 
tational” elements of proposition, function, truth, etc., that is to say: 
the concepts in terms of which the formal calculus is there inter- 
preted,—the “assumption” Mr. Russell makes in the new Intro- 
duction follows as a theorem, and is validated by the nature of his 
entities. 

The first step toward locating the source of confusion was the 
discovery that most of the paradoxes in question—in his opinion, 
all—were interpretations of one sort of construct: that they could 
all be expressed by a function of the form, ¢(¢7). But although 
the paradoxical propositions have been avoided by ruling out all 
such “ reflexive ” functions, we are faced with a new difficulty; for 
it seems upon superficial inspection as though not only nonsensical, 
but also many apparently valid assertions had been banished by 
the type-theory, and this gives the solution an arbitrary air. So far 
the form (#2) has been really “1uled” out, not because it is 
intrinsically untenable, but because it is untrustworthy—we have to 
dispense with all propositions of this form because we have empirical 
evidence that some of them are “vicious.” If, however, the fallacy 
is logical at all, and belongs to the structure $(p%), then it should 
be possible to show, without constructing a theory or accepting a 
new axiom, that the form ¢(¢#) is really patent nonsense and no 
sensible interpretations of it are possible. The theory of types is a 
necessary safeguard if we are to employ the calculus of Principia as 
a “mathematics without meaning,” for then we require a rule to 
govern the manipulation of every sort of mark, and the fact that 
¢($#) cannot occur must be explicitly stated in a system where 
nothing is to be inferred from the meaning of the marks. But then 
we need no theory ; the philosophical grounds for our ruling do not 
concern the manipulator of the marks. It is otherwise if we treat 
the marks as symbols, as Mr. Russell does; then the rule “(¢#) 
must be meaningless” expresses merely that the concepts corre- 
sponding to ¢ and to f cannot be combined in any way analogous 
to the pattern, ¢(¢a'). And if this is a fact, then a consideration of 


those concepts will make it evident, so that the prescriptive 


statement: ‘‘d(¢2) must be meaningless” is superfluous, and may 
be displaced by the descriptive proposition : ‘ @(#) is meaningless.” 

There is certainly an ambiguity in the expression ¢(f#); Mr. 
Russell has sought to locate that ambiguity in the function. ¢, he 
claims, has more than one meaning, and the ¢ outside the bracket 
is not really the same as the @ within. The two have different 


1TIntrod., p. xxix. 
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ranges of significance ; in the propositions ‘7 is false” and “7 jg 
false’ is false,’ the word “false” has two different meanings 
respectively. Now it is hard to convince ourselves that we really 
do not mean by “false” No. 1 what we mean by “false” No, 2; 
the systematic ambiguity of truth and falsehood is certainly not 
obvious to common sense, and it is only by reduction of the 
proposition to the standard form, and the application of the vicious. 
circle principle, that any statement may be known to contain 
similar confusion of meanings. A list of such “ ambiguous” 
concepts is given in Principia Mathematica (p. 64);! but there 
seems to be no method, except the chance discovery of paradoxes, 
for the recognition of such concepts. 

There is, however, another sort of ambiguity involved in proposi- 
tional functions of the form (#@), and this may be shown to hold 
for any interpretation, and to be discoverable at sight, without 
looking to its consequences, because it is demonstrable in «bstracto, 
This ambiguity lies in the argument, not in the function. It is the 
symbol ¢ which suffers a change of meaning, not the ¢; and this 
fact can be exhibited. 

Mr. Russell maintains that all the traditional paradoxes of logic 
are instances of some function, 4?, with d# for its argument. It 
seems, however, that not only $(¢/), but also ($x) may occasionally 
give rise to paradoxes. In Principia @ is treated as though it 
were simply a generalisation of ¢2, so that the two fallacies seem 
to be instances of the same principle. But they are, in fact, of 
different origin and importance. For such a construct as ¢(¢i) 
does violence to the meaning of $#, whereas $(2x) involves only a 
misuse of the variable. The chief interest attaching to the latter 
cas2 is that it is due to this sort of proposition that the theory of 
types is accused of ruling out valid as well as invalid situations, as 
we presently shall see. 

The meaning of @# is a very subtle affair, and our appreciation 
of it is rendered more difficult by a rather unfortunate choice of 
symbolism and terminology. Mr. Russell calls ¢# a function, and 
its appearance, in the guise of a Greek letter followed by a small 
Latin letter, certainly suggests the same conception as, for example, 


fa, fx, ox. These latter three are functions involving three 


different degrees of ambiguity. fa is one possible value for ¢a; 
ga, in turn, is a value for ¢a, that is to say, the « of fr 
ambiguously denotes the a in fa, and the # of dx ambiguously 
denotes the f of fx or fa. On page 40 of Principia, Mr. Russell 
tells us that ¢# is a function whose values are g2, dy, $2, ete. 
This makes ¢# look like the same sort of construct as $7, $y, 
oz, .. . possessing simply a higher degree of ambiguity. In the 
original text we are given no further definition of ¢#. But this 
defect is made up in the new Introduction, where we read: “ We 
may define a function ¢# as that kind of similarity between pro- 


' All references are to the 2nd ed. 
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CONFUSION OF 


positions which exists when one results from the other by the 
substitution of one individual for another.”! (Perhaps we might 
define $% still more accurately as that structural element, common 
to certain propositions, whereon rests that kind of similarity . . .) 

Now this definiéion makes clear the fact that the # in d# 1s not a 
yariable, an ambiguous expression of x, ¥, z, ete. The #, indced, is 
not an argument, and @ is not a genuine propositional function. 
That which several propositions have in common is not something 
yariable, not something ambiguous, and ambiguity is the essential 
characteristic of functions.” # does not denote; it is not an ex- 
pression of, but a true abstraction from, dx, dy, bz, ete. Tt might 
be called a “ function-form ”—a sort of astral-body of a function— 
where # is not an argument, but the logical place of an argument, 
which Frege has aptly but untranslatably called an “ Arguments- 
stelle’’. 

is an abstraction from ¢2, py, ete.,—their ¢-ness, so to 
speak. The # is here a very misleading symbol, because it looks 
like an argument to ¢. It is really no such thing. ¢, or { ) as 
I prefer to write it, is a symbol expressing a character of dx, dy, 
ete., or of their respective values. It means approximately, “the 
¢-ness of”.® To distinguish it from a genuine propositional 
function, which ambiguously denotes a number of propositions, I 
shall call the concept @( ) an abstractive function. Its definition, 
as we saw above, presupposes the notion of genuine propositions or 
propositional functions. Therefore to write dx with the argument 
¢( ), is to treat the argument to a propositional function as an 
abstraction from that function with its argument. A true abstrac- 
tion, such as the purely formal structure of any entity, can be 


ie, XXX. 

* Princ. Math, p. 39: “the essential characteristic of a function is 
ambiquity.” 

‘The precise meaning of dé is hard to render in any verbal form. It 
has been translated in participial and infinitive phrases, but this treatment 
is not satisfactory. If dx is taken to mean “a is a cat,” then 2 by the 
above interpretation would mean “ being a cat”. But “ being a cat ” does 
not express the cat-concept in the form by virtue of which it determines 
the class of cats. It is practically a substantive notion. Neither may we 
regard di as the predicate “is a cat” ; that meaning belongs to the @ in 
gr. “Isa cat” does not define a class, because it can take only one argu- 
ment at atime (this may be an individual cr grcup of individuals). 4 
seems rather to correspond to a notion for which the structure of English 
grammar does not exactly provide, and its nearest rendering would be some 
such barbarism as: ‘The being-a-cat-vess of ”. This renders approxi- 
mately the @ in df; the #in turn, indicates the need of some argument and 
makes the function * incomplete ”—essentially undetermined apart from 
its values, which have arguments. (Thus whatever difference there may 
be between the two ¢’s in  Pé), is grammatical, not essential: ey. if de 
means “gz is true,” the difference would !e between ‘is true,” and 
“truth” or “being true” or what not, but not between sorts of truth.) 
I think the above interpretation is borne out by the definition in the new 
Introduction, quoted above. 
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shown only in some entity which “has” the structure. (This is 
the basis of Mr. Wittgenstein’s mysticism.) Even though we may 
seek to make the structure more evident by varying the specific 
entities, as when we put 2, y, 2, for a, b, c, this is merely a psycho- 
logical device to secure recognition of the similarity between the 
| two sets of symbols, which arises from the same abstractive function 
| expressed in both. We cannot in turn symbolise the function 
| without simply employing another set of marks, say a, 8, y, which 
j expresses the same abstractive function in exactly the same way. 
Therefore Mr. Russell’s definition of a function, ¢#, implies the 
proposition that a function can appear in a matrix only through its 
values. Instead of a hierarchy of types, pragmatically introduced, 
we have a hierarchy of abstractions, logically introduced, /.e. implied 
by the primitive notions. 

The typical case where ¢( ) is supposed to figure as argument 
to a function of the form $( ), that is: to ga, where ¢( ) is 
| abstracted from gv, py, 2, etc., is the case where ¢(_ ) is treated 
i as the definition of a class. (Note that, according to the new 
Introduction to Principia, there is no difference between classes and 
| functions,' so that the symbol (px) is equivalent to $7, and the 
| separate assumption ‘that classes exist,” which Mr. Russell refused 
to make,” becomes superfluous if we assume the existence of 
functions—a primitive notion without which Principia would hardly 
be comprehensible. I shall often employ the symbolism #(¢2), 
because it is more familiar, but it should be borne in mind that 
this may also be read 2.) 

Our theorem is, then, that (2) cannot be a value for a function 
of the form ¢( _), because #(2) as argument to such a function is 
ambiguous. 

Dem. : 
pe — (px) ~~ 

‘p. XXXiX 
2 is abstracted from all propositions $7, dy, bz, etc. Therefore 
it is an abstraction from x’. 

(Def. of d#, p. xxx). 

Therefore .c in @x denotes a part of a proposition (the argument) 
from which 6( ) is derived. Thus the denotation of « stands ina 
fixed relation to ¢( ). Ifthen a is taken to denote ¢(_ ), x denotes 
both ¢( ) and another concept to which ¢( ) stands in the assym- 
metrical relation of abstraction. Hence x, + «,, which violates the 
canons of notation. The ambiguity lies in x, not in ¢. Q.E.D. 

In the light of this structural analysis, let us look once more at 
the paradoxes, ancient and modern, cited in Principia as examples 
of the vicious-circle fallacy, and enquire whether such a dual 
personality of 7, rather than of @, is not involved in every case of 
o(¢ 


a). 
“(1) The oldest contradiction of the kind in question is the 


1 Prine. Math., p. XXXIX. 2 Tbid., p- 58. 
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Epimenides. Epimenides the Cretan said that all Cretans were liars, 
and all other statements made by Cretans were certainly lies. 
Was this a lie? Thesimplest form of this contradiction is afforded 
by the man who says ‘I am lying’; if he is lying, he is telling the 
truth, and vice versa.” } 

The “simplest form” is, as a matter of fact, not the same sort of 
contradiction as that asserted by the unpatriotic Cretan. It is of 
the form #(#x), and I reserve it for special consideration. But the 
statement of Epimenides, having for its subject all his statements, 
is truly of the form (#2). Now all his statements compose ¢7 ; 
so that, if z is the argument to one of these, and also is #@, then 
we have lost track of one argument, namely the one belonging to 
x in virtue of which ¢# could be abstracted from it. It must have 
been a genuine proposition in order to give rise to ##, and as such 
must have had an argument. But if we write the proposition or 
and then let 2 denote both the argument in a proposition from 
which gx could be derived, and ¢#, we simply give 2 a double 
meaning. We use it to denote both the extension of the function 
and something constitutive of that extension. 

So we see that the testimony of Epimenides is without form, and 
therefore void. A statement about all statements is a structural 
impossibility, not because two different assertions are made about 
the same thing, but because the thing is really two things. It is an 
abstraction; from what? From itself. But such an abstraction 
is inconceivable—unless, possibly, Hegel could have conceived it. 

“(2) Let w be the class of all those classes which are not mem- 
bers of themselves. Then, whatever class 2 may be, ‘x is aw’ is 
equivalent to ‘a is not an x’. Hence, giving to w the value w, 
‘wisaw’ is equivalent to ‘w is not aw’.” 

The nonsense here involved becomes obvious as soon as we define 
a class, after the manner of Principia, as an extensional function. 
Then “is an.c” becomes: “if df is an extensional function, dr 
is part of its extension”. This is certainly not the sort of state- 
ment we have in mind when we write the abstract form “x is an 
a”. We have in mind an x that denotes the truth-range of a func- 
tion which may include other extensional functions ; but such an 
included function has another extension, and should be expressed 
by another symbol. 

The only case where “wv is an x”’ is really misleading, is the case 
of the ‘class of all classes”. It does not seem self-evident that 
this class cannot be constructed. But the defining function, ¢(_), 
would then be an abstraction from all defining functions, including 
¢( ); so that again, in one instance it would be an abstraction 
from itself, which is not acceptable; « may denote either the ex- 
tension of @( ) 0” something constitutive of that extension, but 
not both; again it is the 2, not the ¢, which is ambiguous. So 
much for the class of all classes, which is supposed to be self- 


‘This and the following contradictions may be found on pp. 60 and 6L 
of Pri’. Math. 
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including ; by analogy, we should of course be unable to construe 
the function corresponding to a self-excluding class, let alone a 
class of such classes. 

“(3) Let T be the relation which subsists between two relations, 
R and §, whenever R does not have the relation R to S. Then, 
whatever relations R and § may be, ‘R has the relation T to $’ js 
equivalent to ‘R does not have the relation R to S’. Henee, giy- 
ing the value T to both R and §S, ‘T has the relation T to T’ js 
eyuivalent to ‘T does not have the relation T to T’.” 

Now if we regard relations as classes of couples det fine d bya 
certain function, we may write: R = £9(dxy), and S = #*(wur). 
Thus R is the class of couples, x, y, defined by the aieties pi}. 
The terms of the relation R are any values of x and neapeckees 
But if we assert that the relation R holds between R and $ , We give 
to x the value #9(pxy), and assert: “The class of 2's and 4s of 
which ¢(7y) is true, and the class of w’s and v’s of which u(wv) is 
true, together constitute one member of the class of «’s and 4s of 
which ¢(xy) is true.” Thus we are letting 27 denote (1) the range 
of truth of $(#9) [or to retain our symbolism, ¢( )( )!, and—in 
this case—(2) a part of one of the things in that range. Again, 
the double meaning is in the argument to one of the functions in- 
volved, not in the function itself. 

“ (4) Burali-Forti’s contradiction may be stated as follows: It 
can be shown that every well-ordered series has an ordinal number, 
that the series up to and including any given ordinal exceeds the 
given ordinal by one, and (on certain very natural assumptions) 
that the series of all ordinals (in order of magnitude) is well- 
ordered. It follows that the series of all ordinals has an ordinal 
number, 2 say. But in that case the series of all ordinals includ- 
ing Q has the ordinal number 2 + 1, which must be greater than 
Q. Hence Q is not the ordinal number of all ordinals.” 

Now let x = the ordinal number of any well-ordered series, and 
(c - n),...(e -1),2,(@+1),... (@ + 2) ete., be the series 
of ordinals, and 2 the ordinal number of the series of ordinals. 
Then if we write the abstractive function which defines the class 
of ordinals, ¢(_ ), this is an abstraction from 2, ¢y, 62, meaning 
“xv is an ordinal number,” “‘y is an ordinal number,” ete., and “2 
is an ordinal number” is one instance for the abstraction of 4( ). 
Thus we should have one value for the propositional function “718 
an ordinal number” where x denotes an abstraction from a com- 
plex wherein it, x, is a constituent ; here again the ambiguity of the 
argument vitic ites the proposition we sought to construct. 

In like manner we e might show that the notation of eve ry illegiti- 
mate totality involves a symbol which serves to denote both the 
extension of some function, and one of its constituent p ropositions. 
This is due to the hierarchy of abstractions which is deducible from 
Mr. Russell’s new definition of # and his identification of ¢4 with 
&(¢x). This interpretation of the hierarchy of types as a hi svarchy 


1 Cf, Prine. Math., * 21-03. 
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of abstractions, if correct, serves to establish the type-theory as a 
type-theorem, & necessary proposition in the system of Principia 
Mathematica. How, then, can we account for the fact that the 
theory appears to rule out certain propositions which common- 
sense would consider perfectly innocent ? 

The answer is, that in the original edition of Principia we were 
led to believe that 2x, py, etc., were values for $2, i.e., were am- 
biguously denoted by it! This would appear to place the two 
structures, x and @Z, upon the same “level of abstraction,” with 
a difference only in their respective degrees of ambiguity, just like 
“fe” and “fa”. Anything, then, that holds for the ambiguous 
case, holds also for the specific, and in condemning the form 4(¢2) 
we thought to condemn the form $(¢7). Now in fact there may be 
paradoxes of the form #(¢z), but they are not due to a confusion 
of types. The case of the man who says ‘fam lying,” which Mr, 
Russell quoted as the simplest form of the Epimenides, is instruc- 
tive here. The man who says “I am lying” 1s not making a state- 
ment about all his statements, so that his assertion does not involve 
an illegitimate totality, and is not of the form (#2). He simply 
asserts “tis proposition is a lie’. Now if “this proposition is a 
lie” is expressed by q¢z, then « denotes the argument which is: 
“this proposition”. But ‘this proposition’’ denotes a certain pro- 
position, namely our original ¢c—“ this proposition is a lie”. If 
then we would substitute for # its assigned value, then our pro- 
position, now ¢(¢x), becomes: “ ‘this proposition is a lie’ is a lie,” 
which is no longer—this proposition. “This proposition is a lie”’ 
and ‘‘‘ This proposition is a lie’ is a lie” are, as a matter of fact, 
two discrete propositions, and cannot be denoted by the same symbol 
in the same complex. The fallacy involved is a two-fold interpreta- 
tion of ., once as x distinct from ¢, and once as ¢ and 2 together ; 
ox as an interpretation of 2 would lead to an infinite regress, for in 
a single structure, if a value is assigned to 2, it must be assigned 
wherever w occurs ;? consequently we should have to go from x 
to d(¢2) to d(p(pr)) . . . ad infinitum. If we assign values to a 
variable it behoves us to assign them consistently throughout the 
entire expression. This is a fundamental canon of notation. But 
the fact that the same # cannot occur as the whole argument and 
as a constituent in the argument, does not imply that ¢7 cannot 
take, for example, the argument ¢y, with the same das dr. The 
arguments of the two propositions “ Thig is a lie” and “ ‘ This is a 
lie’ is a lie,” are different, but the assertion is the same. It is only 
a misuse of the variable that gives rise to the fallacy here, not the 
Jorm (42). That the exclusion of this form, which is commonly 
supposed to result from the type-theory, would vitiate many per- 
fectly sane propositions, is obvious. But if our account is true, the 
theory of types does not properly cover this form. 


™P, 40. 
*This is provided in the “axiom of the identification of real variables,” 
(Prine. Math., * 1°72). 


Susanne Ky. LANGER. 














WHAT IS A MIND? ONTOLOGICAL PLURALISM versus ONTO- 
LOGICAL MONISM.! 


Ir was rather a curious coincidence that Mr. C. D. Broad and | 
should have published within a few weeks of each other books on 
the same problem with almost exactly the same title.* Since the 
two books illustrate sharply contrasted contemporary tendencies— 
which [ shall call Ontological Pluralism and Ontological Monism 
respectively—it may be of general interest to state in broadest 
outline the difference between the two views and the reasons why I 
espouse my monistie view rather than Mr. Broad’s pluralism’ of 
existential orders. 

Both views are realistic, and the question at issue concerns the 
existence of minds in connection with animal organisms here on 
earth. The first point to settle is as to the proper denotation of the 
words “mind” and “mental”. What do we point to when we 
use those words? What entities or events do we call “ mental”? 

The two views start out with an agreement. They agree that 
what we are conscious of, what we intuit or apprehend, in percep- 
tion, and in conception, is not properly called a “mental state”. 
What we are aware of is—whatever we should describe as the datum 
of our awareness; in the case of perception Mr. Broad calls it a 
sensum. It is only by a sophisticated and artificial theory that - 
sensa can be labelled “ mental”. They seem to be particular ex- 
istents with physical characters, located in a definite position 
relatively to our bodies. 

We take one further important step together. We agree that 
sensa cannot be identified iiberhaupt with parts or aspects of 
physical things, and thus that consciousness can not reasonably be 
held to be merely an intuition of, or relation between, physical 
existents. The reasons are numerous and familiar; I will briefly 
state three :— 

1. The sensa of which different observers are aware when they 
look at the same side of the same penny differ in shape and size, 
and often in colour. When an observer moves, his sensum changes 
its shape or size, though the penny has been lying still. To identify 
sensa with any parts of the penny itself is, therefore, to say that 
the penny has at the same time all these different shapes, sizes and 


‘A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association at Smith College, 29th Dec., 1925. 

2Mine is called Mind and its Place in Nature; Mr. Broad’s is The 
Mind and its Place in Nature. 
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colours, and that it is at once constant and variable in its shape 
and size. But this would be to substitute a highly artificial and 
anthropocentric conception of what a penny is for what common- 
sense and natural science take it to be—an existent with one definite 
set of characteristics, which do not change as observers come and 
g0. 

9. When I see an image in a mirror, my sensum is clearly 20é i 
the same place as the physical existent of w hich it is an image, 2nd its 
shape and features are reversed ; it can not, therefore, except by a 
special use of terms invented for the oceasion, be identified with any 
part of that existent itself. Similarly, when I see a star which 
has moved at an angle to my line of vision since the light ray left 
it, my sensum is clearly not in the same place as the star itself, and 
therefore cannot be a part or aspect of it. 

3. There are numerous cases of recognized illusion, cases where 
features that characterised our sensa have been learned not to 
have been features of the thing itself at which we were looking. 
And there are occasionally cases of hallucination, cases in which 
there are no physical existents with which we can identify our sen=a, 


So far the two views agree. Many, at least, of our sensa are 
neither mental states nor aspects of the coherent world of physical 
existents. But now, Mr. Broad holds that all sensa have an exist- 
ence of their own. These existents, with their innumerable 
forms and qualities, do not fit into the one coherent world of 
physical things, and have uo part in its causal order, For example, 
the various elliptical sensa that people apprehend when looking at 
a penny have no place in the spatial order of relations in which the 
penny itself exists. The red colour that people see on its surface 
when they wear red glasses has no locus in the series of events 
that constitutes the history of the penny. Yet these sensa are in 
some sense “appearances” of the penny. The causes that immedi- 
ately determine their character are evidently events in ov near or 
connected with the perceiving organisms. These causes bring them 
into being in the locations in which the minds that animate those 
organisms apprehend them. 

So for this view there are three orders of existence. Mental 
events (such as the apprehending of sensa) exist in a non-spatial 
Order; physical things exist in the coherent spatio-temporal Order 
revealed by science ; sensa exist in their own chaotie intermediate 
Order. Such a view may fairly be called ontological pluralism. 

Mr. Broad’s reason for attributing this queer existential status to 
sensa sees to be, ina nutshell, that perceptual situations evidently 
exist, and that sensa are evidently constituents of these situations ; 
therefore sensa exist. What they obviously arc, is—coloured and 
extended entities, or sounds, ete., out there in space. But for the 
reasons enumerated above, and others, they can not be believed to 
be any part of the world of physical things themselves. So they 
must exist in a special realm, or set of private realms, which 
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is in some sense between minds and matter. lor minds cognise 
material things by apprehending sensa. I am not sure whether 
Mr. Broad attributes to the objects which we see and the sounds 
which we hear in dreams and in imagination, the same status 
which he accords to waking perceptual sensa. But the argu- 
ment seems just as valid, or invalid, that dream-situations and 
imagination-situations exist, that dream-sensa and imagined-sensa 
are constituents of these situations, and that therefore they exist, 
Certainly what we are aware of in these cases—and, we may add, 
in memory, anticipation, etc.—is for the most pa:t something in 
external space. ‘These sensa (or whatever we call them) are not 
usually so vivid or distinct as waking-sensa; but I do not see that 
that point is relevant, or that there is any sharp line between these 
various cognitive states. Thus the realm of sensa is even more 
grotesquely populated than the discussion of perception alone would 
indicate. Surely, if an alternative theory could eliminate this 
welter of existents, it would be a welcome relief ! 

As a matter of fact, there are, I believe, as convincing reasons 
for denying an existential status of this sort to sensa as for reject- 
ing the belief that all sensa are parts or aspects of physical things. 
But again I must content myself with a mere suggestion of argu- 
ments that could be indefinitely expanded :~ - 

1. This supposed existential status of sensa, and their relation 
to physical things, is unintelligible. Where is the space which 
they inhabit? Is there room in the universe for more than one 
spatial order? How is the space of sensa related to physical 
space? What is the relation “ being-an-appearance-of” which 
sensa bear, on this view, to physical things ? 

2. Sensi, we agree, are directly determined in their character 
by events in, or in connection with, the perceiving organisms—not 
selectively, but causally. I put on red glasses. Altered eye-events 
and brain-events occur in me, whereupon, by an “odd sort of 
causation,” red sensa are brought into existence, on Mr. Broad’s 
view, (instantaneously or nearly so) at various points inches or 
miles away from me. How were they brought into existence out 
there? A drunkard sees pink rats (to use Mr. Broad’s illustra- 
tion); pink rat-shaped sensa really exist, then, and move about 
out there in the room. How did they get there? A baby sees the 
moon near enough to reach for it; an adult sees it far up in the 
sky. By what sort of causal process did that bright disk come 
into existence near the baby’s cradle, and this other bright disk 
high up in the sky? Nothing is known of any such outgoing 
creative process, and it is difficult even to conceive how it could 
bring about such results. 

3. How can a mind apprehend, become aware of, sensa? 
Minds exist, according to this theory, in their realm, sensa in 
theirs. How can we conceive the process that bridges the gap 
between these realms? Awareness seems a purely magical event. 
Or at best a merely verbal solution for a problem that needs to be 
analysed and unravelled in detail. 
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Mr. Broad’s error seems to me to lie in taking perception at its 
face-value and assuming that all sensa really exist. The one 
promising clue to the nature of mind is thus overlooked. Per- 
ceptual and conceptual situations certainly occur; they are com- 
plex sets of natural events. But sensa are not constituents of 
these sets of events. They are merely particular entities that we 
believe ourselves to have encountered as actual existents, but 


‘really mere essences without existence—except in so far as cogni- 


tion is veridical and the essence apprehended is the very existing 
thing which the organism is taking into account. This is a cardinal 
point of the doctrine which some of us call critical realism ; that 
theory seems to me successfully to solve the epistemological 
problem, and to point the way toward the solution of the problem 
of the nature of mind. 

My view is that our apprehension of sensa is the result of the 
outward “projection” of inner existents. What always, in such 
cases, exists is, sensory states in the perceiver’s head, and a set 
of motor adjustments of his body. These muscular adjustments 
are made as to external objects. But because the body is 
acting with reference to an object outside it, the sensory states, 
which are impressions received from that object, are referred 
to it as its qualiti.s. When you look through red glasses you 
refer the red quality to the thing at which you are looking ; you refer 
it in the very moment of perception, you see it there. For that is 
what seeing is—the exteriorising, or imputing to outer objects, of 
visual states produced in our heads. Your eyes are focused so 
as to get a distinct image from the light rays coming from the 
outer object, the visual area in your brain is stimulated by it, and 
you are reacting appropriately to it, although the thing itself is 
hidden from you at the other end of the ether-waves. Your brain 
is informed of these adjustments by means of kinesthetic sensory 
events. All the sensory states, visual and kinesthetic, together with 
other, mnemic states, all aroused more or less indirectly by the 
outer object in question, go to make up the supposed sensible quali- 
ties of the object. If something of this sort is true, it is sheer 
mistake to suppose that sensa necessarily exist; they are, in the 
first instance, the imaginary product of the outer reference of inner 
states. They are what we suppose to exist when we refer mental 
states in our heads to the world about us. Sometimes they do 
exist there. But the psychology of perceiving is similar whether 
perception happens to be veridical or illusory. 

Suppose we can, in some such way, get rid of the whole chaotic 
realm of sensa, and explain all known existence as consisting of the 
physical world plus mental states in animal organisms. These 
mental states would make up the life of minds. Consciousness, or 
awareness, would be, not an ultimate, unanalysable occurrence, but 
a complex set of events. An animal having certain mental states, 
and adjusting itself to a certain physical object, would thereby be 
said to be conscious of the object. In that very process of 
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adjustment it would be imputing to that object as qualities what 
were really exteriorizations of its mental states. In so far as these 
imputations hit the mark, coincided with the actual character of the 
object, it would be correctly cognising the object. 

But we must clear up the relation of these mental states to the 
organism. Mr. Broad has trusted the naive exteriorizations of 
perception, as almost everybody does, and by accepting the illusions 
thus engendered as sensa, actually existent in outer space, he has 
nothing left to call mental save the bare act of awareness, which 
he has to accept as another ultimate. These acts of awareness, 
and other mental events, exist, on this view, in a non-spatial, 
mental realm. But they havea sort of ‘‘mental position” and 
interact at definite points with the physical world. Such a view 
raises all sorts of questions which remain unanswered, such as :— 

1. How can an existent which is not in space become aware of, 
or constitute awareness of, existents in space? Can such conscious 
situations be analysed and understood in detail? Or must we be 
content with the bare assertion that there are immaterial mental 
events to be called “awareness of such and such a sensum,” etc, 
and that a series of such inexplicable events constitutes a mind? 

2. How can a mind, which is not in space, travel round—as, in 
some sense, it evidently does—with a particular body, so that it 
always sees through its eyes, so to speak, and interacts with it only? 
Or, if a mind is something generated by its particular body as it 
goes along, what is this process of generation? A non-spatial 
existent would be an odd product of physical processes taking 
place in an organism. 

3. Can the various types of mental life—such as memory, 
mental habit, emotion, volition, etc.,—be wnderstood if they are 
non-spatial events? It seems to me that we find clues to the 
understanding of such mental events only when we _ study 
the brain and the reactive mechanism of an organism, and that, 
when we study these events in detail, they are seen to bear through 
and through the stamp of the nature of the physical organism 
itself. 


What then? I suggest that the mind is the brain; ‘.e., that it is 
that cerebral mechanism which receives impressions from the outer 
world and evokes adjustments of the organism. In using the term 
“mind,” we are conceiving these cerebral events as they are on the 
inside, so to speak ; 7.e. we are thinking of their substance. When 
we use the term “brain,” we are looking at them from the out- 
side, through our sense-organs; that is, we are exteriorising our 
own mental states and thinking of the brain in terms of them. 
Or we are thinking of them in terms of the atoms and electrons of 
physical science. 

Now the brain is certainly made up of electrons and pro- 
tons, or whatever the units of matter are. But what are these 
units? It seems clear that science tells us only of the pattern of 
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existence, not of its substantial nature. I suggest that the swb- 
stance of existence, everywhere, is psychic stuff, sentience. If 
sensa, in so far as they do not coincide with actual physical exist- 

ents, as science depicts them, are, as I hold, mere illusory existents 

(or, indeed, if they are existents on their own hook, as Mr. Broad 

believes, and not qualities of physical things) ; and if all scientific 

knowledge reduces to a knowledge of the spatio-temporal-causal 

relations of what are, for science, mere 2’s and y’s, there is nothing 

to forbid the hypothesis that these ’s and y’s are really psychic - 
units, deployed in the spatio-temporal-causal pattern that science 

reveals. 

If this is so, the behaviorists are right in saying that a complete 
story of the organism’s behaviour and of its relations to the things 
with which it is dealing is, or includes, the story of its mental life. 
Only, they ignore the sentient character of mental life. We might 
conceivably have an organism reacting to a physical world (and thus 
in a sense taking cognisance of it) without any feeling, and so 
without any conscious cognisance of it. But we are conscious of 
our world ; and it is, I submit, because certain inner states of our 
being, psychic in nature, are exteriorised, and by that exteriorisa- 
tion are so falsified as to become those purely supposititious entities 
that we call sensa. 

The term “ mental” I reserve for the particular events that play 
this part in the life of an organism. These events are in their 
substance psychic, and in their pattern and relations cerebral. 
Introspection reveals, in a crude and inadequate way, the psychic 
nature, and something of the coarser pattern, of these mental 
events. They are very complicated events, of a very special pattern, 
causally rélated to outer objects in very special ways. Their 
psychic (or sentient) character they have in common with all 
things, Nothing except the neural mechanism of an organism is a 
mind ; but everything is made of the same sort of stuff, and could 
become part of a mind if it were properly organised and connected 
with sense-organs and a reactive mechanism. The mere existence 
of psychic stuff does not make a mental event, nor doe; the mere 
existence of a mental event constitute consciousness of anything. 
It is because of the peculiar causal relations between these events 
which I call mental and other things, that the special function 
arises which we call consciousness. Thus there is no contradiction 
or mystery or dualism in saying that all events are at once 
physical in pattern and psychic in substance. And by so saying, 
T reduce the two remaining realms of existence to one. 

One obvious advantage of this ontological monism is that 
evolution can be conceived as a continuous process. Since the 
mind is the reality which, when cognized through the senses, we 
call the brain, it is evidently a natural product of the evol- 
utionary process. And the way is open for a purely mechanistic 
theory of the universe. Open, I say; but of course the question 
whether the life of the universe does take place entirely in regular 
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ways, describable in terms of “ natural law,’ remains an open 
question. Mr. Broad, on the other hand, is obliged to renounce 
the conception of complete continuity in evolution. And in fact, he 
does definitely espouse the theory of Emergent Evolution. Mental 
events are, for him, radically new types of event that emerge at certain 
points in the historic process ; they could not have been predicted, even 
by an infinitely wise person, from preceding events. This doctrine 
he calls Emergent Materialism. He complicates the theory by 
postulating, on the evidence of “ psychic phenomena,” a “ psychie 
factor’ which somehow joins with a brain in engendering mental 
events. But this, while it raises still further questions, which 
I have not space to append (and perhaps adds a fourth realm of 
existence ?), does not affect the argument of my paper. 

Of course we can not say a priori that there is complete con- 


tinuity in evolution. But certainly to postulate discontinuities in. 


evolution is, in so far, to give up the quest for explanation. And 
surely we should not do this until we have carefully examined any 
theory that proposes to bridge these gaps. I urge, therefore, the 
attention of realists to the hypothesis which I have tried to in- 
dicate. If it is, as I believe, a workable hypothesis, the sort of ex- 
istence that minds have, and their relation to the larger world within 
which they exist, can really be understood. I have, of course, 
inevitably given a meagre and misleading impression, in these few 
pages, both of Mr. Broad’s view and of my own. But all that I 
have really tried to do is to contrast a form of ontological plural- 
ism with a form of ontological monism. There are many forms 
of ontological pluralism, and Mr. Broad’s theory, whatever injustice 
I may have done it, is one such pluralistic view. On the other 
hand, if one is to be a realist (and we both hold the arguments for 
realism to be overwhelming), I suspect that the theory which I 
have tried in these few pages to suggest is the only theory yet 
formulated that can put all known existence into a single co- 
herent spatio-temporal Order; indeed, the only theory that can 
really explain what a mind is, and assign to it a definite and really 
intelligible place in nature. 

Durant Drake. 
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PROPOSITIONS AND JUDGMENTS. 


Iv his discussion of Bradley’s philosophy in Number 154, Dr. 
Schiller argues that the sceptical position which arises from the 
“refusal to recognise the actual procedures of our thought,” is 
further supported by the systematic substitution of propositions for 
“genuine Judgments”. Bradley, he maintains, is sceptical because 
he ignores the requirement of relevance and insists on merely verbal 
forms. Thus “the question of absolute truth becomes that of 
whether the totality of truth can be packed into a single form of 
words”; and since this is clearly impossible, a sceptical theory, 
“which denies truth to man to reserve it for the Absolute,” is 
inevitable. 

It is not, however, necessary in admitting this conclusion to 
admit either that the question of relevance enters into the question 
of the truth of judgments, or that insistence on propositions raises 
any barrier to truth. Our procedure, in passing judgments on 
things or in voluntarily selecting certain subjects for consideration, 
may well be taken to indicate that we do not as a matter of fact 
seek any ‘totality of truth” but on the contrary believe, as our 
ordinary discourse shows—indeed the whole possibility of discourse 
depends on it—that there are any number of independent truths, 
each as “absolute” as any truth can be. But all this goes no way 
towards showing that these independent truths take the form of 
judgments, as distinct from propositions. What is indicated is that 
the conception of a “ totality of truth” is a confused one—as con- 
fused as Dr. Schiller, in his discussion in Number 130, has shown 
the conception of an “infinite whole” to be. The impossibility of 
packing the “totality of truth” into a single form of words is the 
best reason for rejecting this conception ; it could never be a reason 
for rejecting forms of words. 

Dr. Schiller’s main argument against forms of words is, of course, 
that no such form could stand the strain of being applied under 
every conceivable set of conditions and circumstances, whereas, if 
we restrict ourselves to the judgment which the words conveyed, 
and which has its application and its proper conditions solely in 
“its psychical setting and the context in which it arose,” falsifica- 
tion is no longer inevitable. Now it seems so clear to me that, 
when we make a statement, we are trying to convey something 
which is true independently of us and in distinction from any 
circumstances (though we admit that it has circumstances), some- 
thing which equally raises no question of application to different 
cases or of being menaced by a variety of possibilities, something 
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which just is “literally true,” that I have some difficulty in follow- 
ing Dr. Schiller’s argument and can only hope that I may not be 
misrepresenting it. It is surely the case that if there is any actual 
situation whatever which conflicts with the literal truth of a state- 
ment, then that statement is false. If “no human truth could 
stand this strain,” then we should have to despair of truth. (Of 
course this position is untenable, since if any proposition is not 
literally true, its contradictory is literally true). 

It appears that one of the main possibilities that Dr. Schiller has 
in mind, in holding that a form of judgment could not stand the 
test of all situations ‘in its verbal intecrity,” is ambiguity. Now 
it is perfectly true that the same set of words may be used to convey 
entirely different things. But, when we recognise this in any given 
case, it is always by means of words that we proceed to make the 
further distinctions that are necessary. When I agree with Dr. 
Schiller that ‘“ Bradley is sceptical,” a third person may take the 
statement to refer to a different Bradley. The ambiguity may then 
be removed by saying “F. H. Bradley,” adding, if necessary, 
“author of ‘ Appearance and Reality’,’ and so on. A similarly 
verbal procedure would be adopted, if there were any dubiety about 
the meaning of “sceptical”. But, as it is, we are agreed on the 
verbal statement “ Bradley is sceptical” 

What we agree on is not, of course, a form of words. The words 
cause us to suppose a certain situation or state of affairs, which, 
treated as a possibility in the question “Is Bradley sceptical”? 
treated by those who believe the proposition as actual or as having 
occurred—as what we call a “ matter of fact”. Now what else is 
meant by the truth of the proposition except that the supposed state 
of affairs has actually occurred? But this occurrence is just as in- 
dependent of our having judged it, as it is of the words in which 
we state ii; on the other hand, it is just as capable of being stated 
unambiguously in words, as it is of being judged in distinction from 
anything else. We can misunderstand a statement, but equally we 
‘an misinterpret an occurrence ; these are the risks we have to take 
in our reactions to things. But we assume, in the various distinct 
statements and judgments that we make, that there are various 
independent occurrences to be known. Now no one will deny that 
knowledge of actual occurrences is conveyed by means of words, 
that, in fact, discourse is the vehicle of the communication of truth. 
To supplant verbal forms by psychic settings is therefore to despair 
of communicable truth and eventually of all objectivity. Thus there 
is no need to appeal from propositions to judgments, but every 
reason for not doing so, if scepticism is to be avoided. 

A distinction has to be made, in considering the question of 
context, between the psychical conditions of our thinking and the 
objective conditions of the occurrence of which we are “thinking. 
No doubt it depends on our state of mind whether we believe a 

certain proposition or not (and similarly whether we understand a 
statement made to us). But to explain how we come to think any- 
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thing does not explain whether it is true or not. Even if the pro- 
position is about ourselves, its truth is not dependent on our believing 
it, But only on the basis of a confusion between judging and 
judged could it be supposed, as Dr. Schiller appears to do, that all 
our judgments are about ourselves. He takes as the meaning of 
the judgment ‘that in view of all the circumstances present to its 
maker’s mind and judged relevant by him, he has judged it best to 
make his judgment.” His judging may imply all this, but what 
he has judged does not; and it is for what he has judged, and not 
for his judging, that truth is claimed. If the truth-claim of a judge- 
ment “can be disputed only by showing that under these same 
conditions something better and so truer could have been judged,” 
then, considering that another person’s judgment, as well as the 
same person’s judgment at another time, would arise from a different 
psychic setting and so introduce different conditions, it would appear 
that a truth-claim could never be disputed. This shows the necessity 
of considering truth as iconcerned with what is judged, and not 
with judging, and so of eliminating the psychic context, at least. 

If now we consider the objective circumstances or conditions of 
what is judged, it at once appears that in so describing them we 
distinguish them from the occurrence which they condition, and 
justify ourselves in speaking independently of it. Dr. Schiller, it 
may be noted, speaks in this way of the conditions, but a consistent 
procedure would compel him to go on to consider conditions of condi- 
tions and circumstances of circumstances, and so on in the direction 
of that “totality” which he is anxious to avoid. If “ cireum- 
stances” are really relevant to an assertion, they are part of what 
is asserted, and so cease to be circumstances. In short, with what- 
ever Other occurrences an occurrence may be connected, in asserting 
it we take it as distinct from those others, and thus as something 
which may be independently known (known even if they are not 
known); this distinctness (which does not exclude connection) 
being the ground of our referring to it as an independent occurrence 
—of our formulating the proposition. On this view it appears that 
in propositions we are not concerned with application or context ; 
nor are propositions “about” anything. They are simply true or 
false; and, if true, they are independently or “absolutely” true. 
To reject this view it would be necessary to show that we do not 
mean by a “truth” something which actually occurs. We can of 
course make specific assertions about circumstances, but this merely 
means that we can refer to a situation or occurrence which can be 
described as, or which involves, the connection or distinction of a 
number of occurrences. This will be a description of what it is that 
we are judging, and not of ifs context. 

There is a sense in which we can say that a proposition is about 
something, viz. about the subject of the proposition. Thus“ Bradley 
is sceptical” might be said to be about Bradley. We can say so, 
because we know Bradley independently of this proposition; 7. 
we know other characteristics of his. Such a distinction is necessary, 
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if the proposition is to convey information. But the informa. 
tion which it does convey (which we may sum up as “ Bradley's 
scepticism ’’) is something which equally is distinct from that other 
knowledge; it is, assuming as I have done that the statement is 
true, one particular occurrence. And this occurrence, which js 
what the proposition conveys, is not about anything. 

Selection, then, if it is an admissible description ‘of judging, does 
not consist in taking certain conditions into account as ‘“ relevant” 
and rejecting others as “irrelevant,” but in speaking of a certain 
thing wnconditionally. We select occurrences, i.e. speak of them 
independently, because there are distinct occurrences ; because only 
by speaking of specific things can we speak at all. Hence there is 
no need to demand a “right” to select. We need only refer to 
that independence which truth implies. This does not mean that 
things do not condition one another. But if we say that two things 
are connected, we imply that they are distinct and can be distinctly 
spoken of. And when we speak of one such thing, we are perfectly 
aware that it has connections with, as well as distinctions from, 
other things, although these do not enter into the statement in 
question. 

Taking “ things” roughly in the sense of subjects of possible pro- 
positions, it may be said that we can select those things we wish to 
speak about; but what we say about them will be either true or 
false. What Dr. Schiller calls ‘selecting “from the mass of possible 
predicates the assertion we judge best to make about” the subject, 
cannot be construed otherwise than as judging that the predicate 
truly belongs to the subject. Hence the right to select is not logi- 
cally prior to any question about truth. Our selection of predicates 
is justified, or not, only in relation to what actually occurs. Our 
selection of subjects is justified in relation to the fact that there are 
any number of distinct things. But, as has been said, things though 
distinct may yet be connected or together. And it may be argued 
that we may make any combination we like of things, and call it 
one thing. This is opposed to the view that a thing has a special 
context, to which alone it belongs. But, as we saw, there is no 
ground for rejecting the universe as context and still insisting that 
things have a peculiar context of their own. In treating of any 
arbitrarily chosen thing we shall still be dealing with a subject 
which has certain predicates and not others ; with specific states of 
affairs, connections and distinctions, which occur or do not oceur. 
Our choice may be arbitrary; but the occurrence of the chosen 
thing and its predicates will be quite independent of our choice. 

Granted that as a matter of fact things are together and distinct, 
we are not entitled to limit the possibilities ‘of combination of 

many things into a “unity,” as Dr. Schiller does in his criticism, 
in Number 130, of Prof. Scott’s theory of the “ Infinite Whole”. 
We find, on the contrary, that whatever can be spoken of as one 
thing can also be spoken ‘of as many things, and vice versa. We 
can speak of a number of Miyp, which is composed of many 
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articles, or of a collection of numbers of Minp, which includes that 
number; and in speaking of such “things” we shall attribute to 
them predicates which either belong to them or do not. We can 
synthesise two minds, if we can speak of “ A’s mind and B’s mind,” 
though we may find it difficult, and above all uninteresting, to 
discover predicates of this peculiar thing. Dr. Schiller asks, 
“How can the feelings, desires, idiosyncrasies, delusions, dreams, 
defects, errors and imaginations of two minds combine into a 
unity?” But does not drama precisely consist in the combination 
of the feelings, etc., of several minds into a unity? The point is 
simply that this unity is not a sort of identity; the components 
yemain distinct. But the combination is also a distinct thing and 
has its actual predicates. And it is this distinctness that leads us 
to the rejection of the conception of an “infinite whole,” or of 
“everything” as a possible subject of discourse ; just as it leads us 
to the recognition that, whatever combinations or components our 
interests may direct us to consider, the truth of the matter is 
independent of our consideration. 

My general contention is, then, that it is by reference to pro- 
positions, and not to judgments, that the conception of the “ totality 
of truth” is to be rejected; that, in fact, Dr. Schiller’s theory is 
just as sceptical as Bradley’s, and that it shares the same defect— 
viz., the assumption that a thing is infected by its conditions and 
cannot be considered apart from them. This leads Bradley to the 
conclusion that the only thing that can really be considered is the 
unconditioned whole or Absolute; it leads Dr. Schiller to seek to 
take things in connection with their peculiar conditions, which are 
tobe found in judgment. In both cases it leads away from the 
acceptance or rejection of statements or propositions just as they 
stand; that is, away from objective and communicable truth. 


JOHN ANDERSON. 














SOME REFLECTIONS UPON ERROR. 


1. I propose in this paper very briefly and simply and merely in 
outline to put forward certain suggestions, which, great as my in- 
debtedness is to philosophers present and past, I cannot but venture 
to think are not wholly in consonance with those that have hitherto 
found special favour. Should I give to my account of the matter a 
more or less personal turn or appear to be somewhat dogmatic, I 
should plead in extenuation that perhaps it may thus be the clearer, 
If ever one may speak for one’s self not only with a formal in- 
dulgence but even by dint of necessity and thus with a certain 
propriety, it is surely in those vital questions that philosophy 
commonly deals with. Moreover, the detached or impersonal 
manner, so popular and prevalent among us, of expounding philo- 
sophical theories, ever makes it so hard to discover how it was that 
their authors came by them. With the living experience of man 
how remote must their contact appear! They drift, as it were, in 
the void or are nothing, if not controversial, and must, therefore, it 
seems, on occasion lie under the grave imputation of a rooted and 
needless obscurity. 

2. Starting, then, at a somewhat late stage in my own philo- 
sophical venture, I should hope that the reader will pardon some 
account of my personal experience. Reflecting once more on that 
time-honoured problem, ‘the nature and meaning of truth’ (for so 
in the schools they describe it), it came instead into my mind to 
turn my attention to ‘error’. For I happened one day to recall, 
though I know not what led me to do so, how, to take a very simple 
example, we sum up a man in set terms, how we form some explicit 
belief in his character, his talent, his future, how something, in the 
commonplace language, then occurs to ‘ surprise’ and ‘disappoint’ 
us, how we say ‘we were wrong’ or ‘in error,’ ‘ were mistaken ’ or 
‘made a false judgment,’ ‘we see’ or ‘realise our mistake,’ or 
‘recognise’ or ‘ discover our error,’ albeit it may very well happen 
that we do not ‘admit it’ to others ; or, again, ‘ we must revise our 
opinion, for we had a false impression,’ and so on. The generality 
of mankind, I conceived, could most readily recall this experience, 
so variously described in our language, so common in all times and 
places. 

3. Now, to leave other points for the moment, I saw that by all 
such phrases, how many and various soever, as that ‘ we were in 
error’ and so on, we meant or intended one thing—on account of 
what is called the ‘ surprise’ that accompanies a further ‘ experience,’ 
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we remember with ‘disappointment’ some previous belief or 
conviction. That, indeed, appeared the cardinal fact. Then [ 
noticed that I spoke of ‘my error,’ and by ‘error,’ at least in 
that sense which arises directly from the facts that I have but 
just now been describing, I concluded that we meant nothing else 
than some previous belief or conviction we remember with ‘dis- 
appointment,’ which follows or is consequent on the ‘ surprise’ that 
accompanies some further experience. By ‘previous,’ ‘earlier,’ 
‘former,’ I meant, of course, ‘formed in the past ’. 

4, And now to go back for a little, in recalling how ‘something 
occurred,’ as they say, ‘to surprise and disappoint us,’ I remarked 
that we used both terms. Did we not even say on occasion ‘ we 
were pleasantly surprised’ or ‘disappointed,’ from which (so it 
seemed at first sight) a man might be led to conclude that we meant 
the same thing by both phrases? But that this was not so would 
be clear, as I thought. upon a moment’s reflection. Was it not the 
‘surprise’ that was ‘ pleasant,’ the belief that was called ‘ disappoint- 
ing’? ‘Pleased’ and ‘surprised’ at ‘the turn of events,’ we 
expressed the ‘disappointment’ we felt in our former belief or 
conviction. Consider, for example, the following. Suppose that 
we know of a friend who is entered for some difficult test. In spite 
of the goodwill we bear him, we believe he will not be successful. 
When, however, the moment arrives, he comes through it with 
unusual distinetion—as they say, ‘ with his colours flying’. Then 
it is we may make our confession, as being disappointed so 
pleasantly. 

5. I spoke of ‘belief’ or ‘conviction,’ for shoull we have felt 
‘disappointment,’ save where we had had ‘ real belief’? How often, 
indeed, do we say, when ‘surprise and disappointment overtake 
us,’ ‘we could not have believed this or that’! Do we not thereby 
mean or intend that we did believe something quite different, 
although it may very well happen that we did not express it in 
words and were not in that sense ‘conscious of it’? 

6. [ have said that most men could remember this common and 
simple experience, to which I have just been alluding. Yet it 
seeved, to the best of my knowledge, to be commonly ignored in 
the text-books, the disputations of the logical schools and the works 
of the greatest philosophers. This omission I could hardly account 
for save, indeed, by ascribing it wholly to that very remoteness 
from life [ made mention of in the beginning. Yet we found here 
the meaning of ‘error’ as it is in a definite context in the life of the 
individual. Then, again, when I went on to ask what we meant by 
‘the problem of error,’ I knew not how we could say that this 
meaning itself was a problem. The problem, if, indeed, there were 
any, was why we thus ‘fell into error’. And I thereupon further 
remarked, since logicians had busied themselves with ‘the test’ 
both of ‘truth’ and of ‘error,’ that ‘the test’ of belief or conviction 
was this very ‘surprise’ that I spoke of, both as bringing it into 
the mind and as bringing us to rate it as ‘error’. Neither were 
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Wwe engaged in assigning some arbitrary meaning to ‘error’, We 
recorded a popular usage, bound up with a definite context, which 
I thought was most aptly regarded as a process with definite stages, 
Of ‘error’ we could say, if we pleased, that it leads or conducts to 
disappointment. Hencealso I conceived that this process illustrated 
what I ventured to call the revision of beliefs or convictions, 
Under stress of that ‘surprise’ and ‘ disappointment,’ did we not, 
indeed, ‘ revise our convictions’? How else did we come to revise 
them? And then, when I turned to the schools, what account—I 
could not but inquire—had they given us of this revision, so unique 
and so individual ? 

7. Conviction, surprise, disappointment—were not these, thus 
united together, the very source of our conception of ‘error’? Had 
we never had some such ‘experience,’ should we ever have spoken 
ot ‘error’? Did beliefs never lead to ‘ disappointment,’ how come 
to convict them of ‘error’? It was natural, I considered, to look 
for the source of our notion of ‘error’ in some common or simple 
experience of a more or less primitive nature. Moreover, | was led 
to imagine, paradoxical as it may seem, that ‘error’ or ‘ falsehood’ 
was thus prior to ‘truth’; had we never, that is, ‘ been in error, 
should we ever have spoken of ‘ truth’? 

8. As applied to some belief or conviction we remembered with 
disappointment, which was consequent on the surprise that ac- 
companied some later experience—this, then, was the original 
meaning, or at least so I held it, of ‘false’. But I called it not 
only its original but also its ‘ primary’ meaning and conceived I was 
following the custom set up long ago by Aristotle, whose Metaphysics 
I was then again reading. And I called certain senses ‘ derivative’ 
and thought them dependent upon it. If at first ‘false’ pertains to 
convictions, yet we come by an easy transition to apply it to 
persons or things. Tor we predicate ‘false’ of a friend, of a musical 
note, of a step, of a hope, an alarm and so forth. But in each case 
we have in our mind ‘surprise,’ ‘disappointment’ or both. A 
‘false friend,’ for example, is one who has come to surprise and 
disappoint us in his character or réle of a friend; he behaves ina 
way that we did not expect or he does not behave in the way we 
expected ; we were, therefore, mistaken, ;when we called him a 
‘friend’; we are led to retract the appellation ; our believing and 
calling him ‘friend’ have been followed upon further acquaintance 
by a sense of surprise and disappointment. So it is that, in calling 
him ‘false,’ we but transfer the predicate ‘false’ from our earlier 
belief or conviction to its concrete and personal object. Or, again, 
we may mean by the phrase that, supposing you believe that 
another will behave as a ‘real’ or ‘ true friend,’ then a grave dis- 
appointment awaits you. ‘False hopes’—who, indeed, has not 
known them, those hopes that were ‘doomed to disappointment’? 
By a ‘false’ (or a ‘ wrong’) ‘step’ in action do we not likewise mean 
or intend one that leads to surprise or disappointment? 5o also 
a ‘false note’ in music evokes our surpris? or disappointment from 
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our knowing the principles of music, our having too much faith-in 
the artist, our recalling a particular melody. ‘ False alarms’ excite 
similar feelings from our acting upon them in earnest. 

9, Whatsoever is central Aristotle calls aptly by the name of an 
dpyy. Such, then, is that process [ spoke of in the second of the 
foregoing sections. Certain uses of ‘ false’ are derived from it and 
toitin turn are related. ‘False’ is seen to be woAAayas Acyopevor. 

10. I became later on well aware that much more might be said 
of thisprocess. For the moment, however, I would leave it, lest the 
matter become complicated and the first of my points be obscured. 
At the end of his Nature of Truth Mr. Joachim proclaimed to 
philosophers (as it were, with his last, dying breath): ‘That the 
truth itself is one, and whole, and complete, and that all thinking 
and all experience moves within its recognition and subject to its 
manifest authority ; this I have never doubted’.’ If logicians and 
metaphysicians take account of such assumptions as these, so remote 
from our everyday thinking, why ignore that more popular usage, 
to which I am directing attention? One meaning of ‘ false’ sand of 
‘error’ we had found, as it were, at our feet. Could the schools 


remain silent upon it ? 
Harotp P. Cooke. 


uP. Eis. 
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Art and the Unconscious. A psychological approach to a problem of 
philosophy. By Joun M. THorspurn, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Philosophy, University College, Cardiff. Kegan Paul, 1925, Pp. 
Xii + 242. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue writer of this book, in bringing the study of art into relation with the 
theory of the unconscious, undertakes an inquiry which seems urgent at 
the present time. The interest excited by the investigations of Freud and 
Jung is partly due, at least in more thoughtful minds, to the sense that 
their hypotheses, if valid in the medical sphere, must have far-reaching 
applications also to other problems, social, religious, xesthetic. Here the 
co-operation of other than medical experts is plainly needed. The practis- 
ing analyst, when challenged in discussion for the grounds of his assertions, 
inevitably falls back upon experience with particular cases—experience of 
too personal and intimate a nature to be exhibited fully in argument. So 
far as it is possible to apply these psychological hypotheses to works of 
art and records of sesthetic experience which have been given to the world, 
we have material of the highest interest in regard to which thinkers of 
varied outlook may come together and discover what power the new 
theories have to bring order and illumination. 

Mr. Thorburn in his first chapter speaks with considerable assurance of 
the security of standpoint and resources of knowledge of the new psycho- 
logical movement. This confidence need not, however, deter readers 
whose acquaintance with psycho-analytic writings or practice has led them 
to a more sceptical attitude—provided that their minds have not turned 
in aversion from the whole subject. The line of thought here pursued is 
tentative, not dogmatic. The reader is invited to consider for himself 
questions which are seriously, not rhetorically, raised, and answers which 
may be partial, even provocative, in the incompleteness of their initial 
statement, but which are enriched and made more adequate as the 
discussion proceeds. It is a method full of interest to readers prepared 
to lend their minds with some alertness and continuity of attention, though 
baffling to those who expect to skim the page and gather the writer’s full 
conclusion at a glance. 

The discussion begins with a comparison between the work of art and 
the dream. It is in the case of the play or novel that we see this analogy 
most clearly. Dreams, especially the more vivid and impressive dreams, 
have the form of drama, in whose action persons or objects figure with a 
certain surprising animation, self-moved as it were, in independence of 
the dreamer’s will or fore-knowledge. The question arises: Are these 
denizens of the dream related to the underlying impulse that gives unity 
to their activity as the characters in a play are related to the impulse or 
idea that unifies the play’s action? The analogy between drama and 
dream is presenting itself as fruitful to many critics of literature at the 

present time. Prof. Prescott in his book on the Poetic Mind has made 
the distinction between dreaming and “ordinary thinking” the central 
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theme of his discussion of the nature of poetry and its method of pro- 
duction. He is so dominated by the analogy of the dream as to speak 
sometimes as though the poet were essentially a seer of visions to whom 
his medium of words might be almost an encumbrance—an uncongenial 
necessity of communication. Mr. Thorburn is far from stressing to this 

int the analogy with the dreamer. For the poet, as for any other artist, 
the relation to the distinctive medium of the art is taken as fundamental, 
and this forms the first criterion that sets the poet obviously apart from 
the mere dreamer who cannot immortalise his phantasy “with the fine 
spell of words iz : : ; ae 

The special relation of the artist to his medium is first indicated by the 
rather delightfully paradoxical saying that “it is the artist’s medium that 
keeps him unconscious ” (p. 37) or “induces the sleep necessary towards 
his creative power” (p. 38). One might retort, surely, that the realisation 
of means to ends involved in the artist’s mastery of his medium is pre- 
eminently the concern of consciousness. Does not the painter, for 
instance, consciously and deliberately acquire his technique, learning how 
to translate the emotion of his dreaming vision into the terms of his 
medium ? This conscious aspect of the artist’s relation to his medium is 
perhaps hardly sutticiently considered in Mr. Thorburn’s argument ; yet 
it does not seem really incompatible with the aspect that he prefers to 
stress. No conscious acquisition of technique can ensure the mysterious 
rapport between the artist and his medium whereby the deep unrecognised 
movements of his inner life may appear within the thing his art is 
fashioning. The problem of this rapport Mr. Thorburn approaches 
through consideration of the function of reflective ideas in the mind of the 
poet. Some correlation, it is urged, there must be between the conscious 
idea or attitude of the poet and the unity which is felt in the poem. Yet 
the idea which may guide the selective meditation of the poet—the play- 
wright or the novelist—prior to the creative moments of his work, must, 
as idea, be absorbed and “die as the characters emerge and develop” (p. 
28). Itis not reflective idea any more than it is conscious technique that 
can make a work of art. When the poet’s work is finished more of his 
sense of life has gone into it than he was before aware of—something that 
was brought to birth through the relation of his spirit to the secret forces 
of the words that came to him, with all their subtle overtones and 
potentialities of emotional meaning. 

The clay is taken as the first great type of the medium that fascinates 
the artist and takes under his hands the impress of creative mind. In 
sculpture we can recognise clearly how the object seen ‘through the 
medium’ and seen with completeness, is yet made subject to the mind and 
to its inner needs of harmony and rhythm. In a later chapter the 
contrast is developed between the medium of the sculptor and that of the 
musician. ‘The sculptor or painter may be thought of as dealing with a 
medium at once transparent and plastic. Because of the representative 
power of the medium the artist may be said to see his object through it as 
ina mirror. Yet because his hands fashion his medium according to his 
seeing, the character of his emotional life will also appear within his work. 
Musical sound has not this power of representing a natural object. The 
musician’s medium may be thought of as more opaque, isolating him from 
the object, compelling him to a more inward orientation. Music on the 
side of its rhythmic quality becomes more exclusively a medium for the 
reflection of the artist’s own inner life (p. 139). 

Other interesting questions are discussed in regard to the media of the 
different arts. Particularly suggestive is the consideration of the acted 
play, which leads to emphasis upon the social character of art. The group 
of actors are part of the dramatist’s medium, helping to interpret him to 
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himself and to the audience. They are at the same time artists using their 
own bodies and emotional personalities as the medium of their art. The 
author at this point makes the notable recognition of the human body as 
equal with the clay “in its claim to typify the material medium through 
which alone art is possible” (p. 93)—a recognition which might be worked 
out to further consequences in line with the view that takes the primitive 
ritual dance as the undifferentiated source from which different forms of 
art have arisen. Mr. Thorburn’s sense of the importance of the quasi- 
hypnotic effect of the medium upon the artist’s mind might receive a 
certain incidental support from the consideration of the ritual dance and 
of the hypnotic effect upon the dancer of his body’s movement to 
traditional rhythm. The thin stream of personal consciousness lulled 
and exalted into felt communion with the life of the group might be 
taken as a type of the deliverance from personal limitations and the 
command of collective resources which art effects through the rapport 
between the artist and his medium. 

It is impossible to deal at any adequate length here with the problem 
about which much of the discussion of the book centres—the problem 
of the symbolisin of art in relation to that of religion. In accordance 
with the teaching of Jung the writer emphasises the temporary character 
of the value of the symbol. It is thought of as presenting for the mind at 
some particular stage of its development a clue to the solution of contlict— 
a truth relative to need. As growth continues the particular symbol may 
be outlived. Thus the forms which the religious and artistic consciousness 
of one age finds most significant lose much of that meaning for a later time. 
Yet art has its eternal values also, as expressing a harmony of the inner 
and outer life too deep to be affected by the course of the few ages during 
which the religious or artistic consciousness has had existence. The 
author's discussion of these problems may not be at all points convincing, 
but questions are outlined and illustrated in ways that seem most 
stimulating to further reflection. 

It is clear that in considering in this way the symbolic function of art, 
we are not concerned merely with the mind of the artist. The impact of 
his work upon the mind of his age must be considered: the function of the 
art critic must be defined. Mr. Thorburn makes brief but suggestive 
application of his argument to these problems. The book closes character- 
istically upon an image which standing thus as conclusion invites the 
reader to gather many converging lines of thought about it. We are 
reminded of the dying Hamlet pleading with Horatio to live and tell his 
story—all of it that could be told—while the “rest is silence”. So, in 
every work of art, it would seem there is the challenge to the thinker to 
read its message—all that can be told— ; and here the changing conscious- 
ness of succeeding generations may bring fresh light, and the critic of a 
later age may explain in terms of thought what the symbols of an earlier 
time could only hint at. Yet so far as the secret forces of the artist’s 
inner life have made mysterious union with the powers of the sensuous 
medium, there has been achieved also beauty which time cannot touch and 
before which the philosopher must fall silent. 

A. M. Bopkry. 


Immanence and Incarnation. By 8S. F. Davenvort. Cambridge, 1925. 
Pp. xxvi, 279. 10s. 6d. 


Tue judges of the Norrisian Prize Essay for 1924 must have been persons 
of great discernment to have discovered an argument of merit maintained 
amid the bewildering welter of extracts from other writers, indiscrimin- 
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ately selected and often inaccurately reported, in which Mr. Davenport 
has chosen to conceal his drift from less patient readers. Rivalling the 
crew that hunted the Snark in his fondness for quotations, he refers 
indeed to the authors from whom he takes them, but never to the page 
of the book, sometimes not even to the book in which they are to be found. 
Inat least one instance (p. 113) he has quoted as the statement of one 
writer’s own view what in the original is the summary of another’s. Dr. 
Tennant in his ‘foreword’ speaks of Mr. Davenport having ‘frequented his 
lecture-room at Trinity College, Cambridge’; one cannot but feel that it 
would have been greatly to Mr. Davenport’s advantage had he not merely 
enjoyed the benefit of Dr. Tennant’s instruction in the form of lectures, 
but had been afforded the opportunity, through individual tuition and 
criticism by him or some other well qualified and experienced teacher, of 
gining that practice in pruning style and disciplining thought the lack 
of which has seriously impeded him in the development and expression of 
what is certainly a thoroughly sincere attempt to explore an important 
problem in the philosophy of religion. Dr. Tennant observes that Mr. 
Davenport ‘is imbued with the feeling that precision of thought, in such 
spheres of discourse, is neither possib!e nor desirable’. ‘In this respect,’ 
adds Dr, Tennant, ‘his habit of mind is different from my own.’ It would 
scarcely be possible to indicate more gently, yet more decisively, the 
fundamental defect of the book before us. 

Mr. Davenport has many allusions to the views of celebrated thinkers ; 
but these, as often as not, indicate the characteristic lack of scholarly 
exactness which unfortunately permeates the whole book. It would be 
unreasonable to expect that he should have questioned the truth of the often 
repeated assertion that Spinoza said ‘omnis determinatio est negatio’ (p. 
40), But how does he know that Plotinus ‘had studied some oriental ’ 
(where he reems to mean Indian) ‘literature’? (p. 39). Does he really 
intend to tell us that Bergson ‘would banish’ intellect ‘altogether’ ? (p. 
189). Would Bradley or Bosanquet—thinkers whom he seems to have in 
mind in speaking, in his usual loose English, of ‘doctrine that goes by the 
name of Absolute ’—have allowed that ‘the ultimate reality lacks some- 
thing it ought to possess and is on the way to possessing it’? (p. 14). Might 
not someone plausibly reply to the assertion that ‘only continuity of 
revelation will explain the resemblances between the Old Testament book 
of Wisdom and Plato, St. Paul and the Greek mysteries, St. John and 
Philo, Tertullian and Roman Law, Augustine and Plotinus, the Dionysian 
writer and Proclus, St. Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle’ (p. 109) that they 
are far more easily explained by the fact (of which Mr. Davenport must 
of course be well aware) that (with possibly two exceptions) the Jater 
teacher in each case was consciously following the earlier ? 

There are not a few passages in which the present reviewer has wholly 
failed to discover the meaning which the author intended to convey, and 
some where it is difficult not to think that he has mistaken the familiarity 
of some well-known phrase or tag for a relevance which in the context it 
does not possess. 

The book is not free from misprints. Read Secrétan for Sacrétan (p. 87) ; 
Natorp for Natrop (p. 104). On p. 50 the ‘vestal virgins’ have, amuse- 
ingly enough, become ‘fettal virgins’. 


Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschung. Edited by 
Epmunp Hussert. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1925. Pp. 769. M. 32. 


This volume is really composed of four smaller books on widely different 
subjects. It is a very sound and able work, though one might wish that 
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some of the contributors had been less generous in respect of quantity, 
especially as there is little of a markedly original character in the book. 
The first article is a competent general investigation of the idea of the 
State by Fr. Edith Stein. It is very difficult to summarise owing to the 
number of subjects with which it deals. The functions of the State are 
regarded as determined and limited strictly by its “Sinn,” which is taken 
as excluding a priort both any cognitive activity and any industrial 
undertaking from the legitimate functions of the State as such, except in 
so far as it directly contributes to its own special life as a sovereign power, 
in relation to its citizens. The writer is specially interested in criticism 
of the contract theory and in the relation between state and nation, but it 
is surely out of date to speak of the contract theory of the State’s origin as 
“the ruling European hypothesis ” on the matter (p. 3). 

The second article (Hssentiale Fragen by Roman Ingarden) is mainly 
concerned with the question whether a thing can be said to have one 
definite essence which occupies quite a different position from its other 
qualities. The author paves his way by a very able and thorough analysis 
of the meaning and presuppositions of the question—What is this? The 
article is very interesting, but an excessively large proportion of it is 
occupied by what is merely introductory, while not envugh attention is 
given to the difliculty of differentiating these “essential” qualities from 
others. It seems to me that too easy a transition is made from the 
argument that we do not make qualities arbitrarily to the view that there 
is one quality (or set of qualities) in a thing which is, in an absolute sense, 
its essence, irrespective of any particular coznitive purpose we have in 
thinking of it. The author holds that the diffe:ence between essential and 
other characteristics may be seen in that the former stand in immediate 
relation to their subject, while the latter can only be attained by a chain 
of inference, but he does not make it clear how he would apply this to 
individual existents and outside an a priori science of the type of geometry. 

The third article (Letbnizens Synthese von Universalmathematik und 
Individualmetaphysik by Dietrich Mahnke) will be valuable for the 
advanced student of Leibniz as a summary of the views of all recent 
commentators on the latter. The author’s own views are apparently 
reserved for a second article. The purpose of the present one is to show 
Leibniz’s system as a great synthetic philosophy which combined many 
different “perspectives,” and therefore it aims at giving a separate view 
from each “ perspective,” as expressed by the commentators who have 
emphasised just that side of his work more than the others. The multitude 
of authorities is so great as to be somewhat confusing to the reader, and 
the article seems liable to the criticism that it does not go far enough for a 
commentary and too far for an article. This last criticism app'ies also to 
the final article on Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis by Arnold Metzger. 
This essay, despite its title, is'concerned more wi'h the function of the 
Kantian categories and with the relation between individua! and essence 
than with the epistemological controversy between idealist and realist, at 
any rate in the form it has taken in our country. It has special references 
to Kant, the account of whom, though containing nothing specially novel 
and avoiding controversial topics, is sound as far as it goes. 

A. C. Ewine. 


Das Denken und die Phantasie. Vol. Il. of Grundziige einer Lebens- 
psychologie. By RicuHarp MULLER-FREIENFELS. 2nd ed. 1925. 
Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth. Pp. ix, 358. 


Though it is now called the second volume of a Principles of the Psychology 
of Life, of which the first appeared in 1923 under the name Das Gefiihls- 
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und Willensleben, this book is really the second and revised edition of what 
was originally an independent study, and can still be read as such. It 
forms a valuable contribution to voluntaristic psychology, and particularly 
to the study of those aspects of mental life which have traditionally been 
found most susceptible to intellectualist interpretations, viz. the acts of 
perception and thought. As against these interpretations, Dr. Muller- 
Freienfels argues that the mind is never really passive, that all its pro- 
cesses are determined with reference to an active self and its attitudes, and 
that they everywhere involve feelings and motor reactions. He is 
particularly copious and effective in his criticism of associationist 
psychology, and is severe on the German habit of ascribing everything to 
‘Vorstellungen,’ and using this vague and futile blanket-term to cover all 
the manifestations of mind. He opposes to it the notions of ‘ Hinstellung’ 
‘apprehension’ or perhaps ‘ determination’), which he defines (p. 142) as 
“a being, non-sensibly, directed towards certain contents,” and of active 
attitudes (‘Stellungnahmen’), with self-preservation for their aim; in 
short, he completely counters intellectualism all over the psychological 
field. 

In his account of thought he declines to separate it from imagination, 
and regards as its essential function the overproduction of possibilities as 
relevant material to work upon, followed by selection according to the 
method of trial and error, and finally by as much verification as is needed 
for the confirmation of belief. He points out that the traditional logic 
has entirely disregarded the purposiveness of thought, has not attempted 
to investigate how the mind becomes aware of problems and arrives at its 
subjects of inquiry, has not observed how it actually operates upon its 
problems, and after ignoring the tentative experimenting of actual thought, 
offers as its sole solution of the problem of thought a rigid form, which 
fails to guarantee correctness and is inapplicable to inductive reasoning. 
He also gives an effective criticism of Rickert’s and Husserl’s attempts to 
extract a criterion of truth from the intuition of self-evidence (which, he 
rightly points out, is and remains psychological), and insists on the value 
and currency of the pragmatic criterion of application, action, and 
‘working’. But, on the whole, the results of his criticism of the psycho- 
logical presuppositions of the traditional logic are a little meagre, and it 
would seem that he has not deeply interested himself in the monstrosities 
of logical theory and the repulsive task of exposing their full absurdity. 
Still, no psychologist and no logician can fail to benefit by reading his 
book, which is very readable and ssems to be having a good effect in 
Germany. Only, when a further edition is called for, it is to be hoped 
that Dr. Miiller-Freienfels will correct the curious slip on page 313, which 
transfers Newton’s apple to Galilei ! 

F. C. S. ScHrier. 


The Works of Aristotle translated into English: Ethica Nicomachea. By 
W.D. Ross. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 


Mr. Ross’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethics completes Vol. ix. of 
the Oxford English Aristotle, and leaves no part of the enterprise as 
originally projected still unexecuted, except the versions of the Organon, 
Physics, de Anima and Problemata. Mr. Ross is too well known as an 
Aristotelian scholar to be in need of any commendation as a translator of 
the Ethics, and discussion of the minor niceties, about which there will 
always be legitimate shades of difference in opinion, would be out of place 
here. One can only express a hearty welcome to this new and excellent 
rendering of the work by which Aristotle is best known to educated men of 
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our time and country. It is true that Peters’s translation had already put the 
Greekless student in a much better position to appreciate the Ethics than 
would have been possible before Bywater’s work on the Greek text, but 
Peters, like Homer, sometimes “nods,” and there are numerous places 
where alternative renderings are equally possible; one is glad to know, 
in these cases, where Mr. Ross confirms the judgment of his precursor, 
and where he does not. Possibly the greatest difficulty in translating the 
Ethics is that, to which Mr. Ross confesses, of finding the exactly appro- 
priate rendering of words which are “just erystallismg into technical 
meanings”. In the main, this difficulty is manfully grappled with in the 
present volume ; only, I could wish that “incontinent” had not been 
selected as the standing rendering of dké\aoros. This hardly does justice 
to the numerous passages in which that word means something more even 
than “habitual libertine,” and corresponds pretty closely to our “ wicked”, 
It is hard to find a single word which can mean, according to context, 
either “habitual libertine” or “criminal,” but such a word is what is 
wanted. On the whole, with all deference, I think either “ wicked” or 
“vicious,” with a note of explanation, would meet the requirements of the 
case better than “incontinent”. Almost the only really serious point on 
which I feel any dissatisfaction, is the note on 1132a3, where Mr. Ross is 
defending the traditional view, that Aristotle treats a court of justice as 
though its functions were merely to award damages, against the criticism of 
3urnet in loc. I feel that, to make the defence convincing, Mr. Ross 
should have dealt with Burnet’s strongest argument, viz., that Aristotle’s 
language directly alludes to a passage in the Laws about the penalties to 
be inflicted for “attempts to murder,” where an interpretation of this kind 
is impossible. Aristotle, who had never led the civic life himself, might 
possibly have misconceived the duties of a court of law as Mr. Ross makes 
him do. But if he did, the misconception can hardly be defended, and 
the apparent allusion to the Platonic passage makes it at least doubtful 
whether Aristotle really made the mistake. Mr. Ross’s remark that a 
court of law is not a court of morals hardly meets the difficulty. The 
question is whether Aristotle can seriously have said that a court of lav, 
dealing, ¢.y., with an attempted murder which has been frustrated, 
measures the penalty by the possibly trifling injuries sustained. If a man 
shoots at me with intent to kill, and just grazes my ear, the injury may 
be put right by a piece of sticking-plaster. But can Aristotle have held 
that it would be a reasonable penalty that the man who fired the shot 
should merely pay for the plaster? I find it hard to believe this, even 
when all allowance is made for the difference between a court of law and a 
court of morals, and I cannot help thinking that Mr. Ross treats the diffi- 
culty a little too lightly. I am glad that, though in the main Bywater’s 
text is adopted, it is not adopted too uncritically. Even that great scholar 
could now and then show a little eccentricity. 
A. KE. Taytor. 


George Berkeley, Leben und Lehre. By R. Metz. Stuttgart: H. Kurtz, 
1925. Pp. xi + 248. 


Interest in Berkeley’s philosophy has of late been steadily increasing. 
The English editor of Berkeley’s Works, Campbell Fraser, to whom 
Berkeley may be said to owe much, nevertheless did him the misservice of 
obscuring the significance of his philosophy by his failure to understand 
the nature of Berkeley’s relation to Locke. Recent writers in England 
and America have pointed out that Berkeley did not begin as a disciple of 
Locke and end somehow as a follower of Plato ; but that, on the contrary, 
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his thought developed from the “Immateriali8m” of his youth to the 
Platonic “ Idealism ” of his old age. ‘Lhe main object of his criticism was 
always Newton’s mathematical view of the universe. The development 
in Berkeley’s thouzht was recently worked out by Dr. Johnston in a book 
reviewed last year in Minp. Dr. Metz has now performed the same 
service for German readers. “ EKinen Bruch in der Entwicklung des 
Berkeleyschen Denkens kianen wir nicht annehmen,” he says, adding, 
“Weder kiénnen wir einen solchen in der Aufgabe des Sensualismus 
erblicken; dieser ist nicht eigentlich aufgegeben, sondern, wie wir 
gereigt haben, “aufgehoben”. Noch liegt ein soleher in der Modi- 
fiierung des Nominalismus ; auch dieser ist bis zuletzt aufrecht erhalten, 
ebenso wie die Zeichentheorie, die einen Eckstein des Systems von der 
Theorie des Sehens bis zur letzten Phase bildet” (p. 232). Dr. Metz 
supports this assertion by a systematic examination of Berkeley’s theories. 
The book is divided into two parts, of which the first gives a brief 
account of Berkeley’s life, the second an exposition of his philosophy. 
Dr. Metz begins Part IL with an account of the theory of vision and he 
explains clearly the exact nature of Berkeley’s attack onabstraction. The 
next two chapters deal successively with Berkeley’s denial of matter—his 
“Tmmaterialism ”—and his assertion of spirit—his “Spiritualism”. A 
separate chapter is devoted to explaining the position of God in Berkeley’s 
metaphysic—an understanding of which is essential to the exposition of 
Berkeley’s thought. Chapter VII is especially good in its account of 
Berkeley’s philosophy of nature, which is to-day of the greatest interest. 
Dr. Metz not only states clearly Berkeley’s theory of divine symbolism ; 
he also brings out its central position in the philosophy as a whole. 
Both this chapter and the preceding one on Berkeley’s mathematical 
views owe much to Dr. Johnston’s book, to which reference is constantly 
made. After two short chapters, dealing respectively with Berkeley’s 
ethical and religious philosophy, Dr. Metz concludes with an account of 
iris as the culmination of Berkeley’s thought. This little book is a 
useful introduction to Berkeley’s philosophy. There is a very full and 
well arranged bibliography which includes, besides all the well-known 
books, a good many references to recent articles in English and German. 


L. 8.8. 


Essentials of Scientific Method. By A. Wotr, M.A., D.Lrrr. London : 
George Allen & Unwin, 1925. Pp. 160. 


“This little book,” the author tells us in the Preface, “is intended to give 
an up-to-date, concise account of the aim and methods of science. It may 
claim to describe and illustrate more scientific methcds than are dealt 
with in any other book ; and to present them without those unnecessary 
encumbrances which so frequently prevent the student from seeing the 
wood for the trees.” Its ten chapters cover very much the same ground 
as the elementary text-books of inductive logic, but the distinctively 
logical and philosophical questions are omitted. It is probably in con- 
sequence of the author’s desire to avoid discussing these questions that 
the wnole account of the matter leaves the impression of being somewhat 
superficial. There is a tendency throughout for the term “ method ” to be 
vaguely and indiscriminately applied; so much so that the distinction 
between what properly belongs to the method and what to the matter of 
science comes to be blurred. In the so-called Genetic or Evolutionary 
Method, for instance, all that seems to be relevant to method are the 
facts, firstly, that genetic distinction may be adopted as a basis of elassi- 
fication, and secondly, that where we may suppose that evolution has 
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occurred we are justified in postulating intermediate links between those 
empirically established. In all this, however, it would seem to be implied 
not as the author states that “the whole theory of evolution rests on the 
application of the Evolutionary Method ” but that the use of this method 
depends upon independent knowledge or hypothesis of evolutionary 
process. Along such a line of thought we should be led to conclude that 
every important hypothesis provides a “method” of further investiga- 
tion ; and the task of classifying methods would become an unprofitable 
undertaking. 

In dealing with the more generally discussed Methods of Induction 
Dr. Wolf adheres closely to the expositions of Mill, and where he departs 
from these it is to very doubtful advantage. Mill had, at any rate, 
attempted to formulate his canons so as to express important principles. 
But here we find the Method of Agreement, for example, in the following 
form: “If several instances of the occurrence of a phenomenon have one 
relevant antecedent in common then that common antecedent is a 
condition of that phenomenon.” Neither a definition nor a criterion of 
relevance is offered and the formula looks suspiciously like a tautology. 

From some criticism the author is no doubt adequately defended by 
the modesty of his professed aim in this little book, but one might have 
thought that a distinction could usefully be drawn between the elementary 
and the trivial. There are important things to be said about scientific 
method which can be simply stated ; and where the complexities of the 
problem demand discussions beyond the scope of an introductory volume 
the major issues can at least be pointed out. It is to be doubted whether 
an account so simple as to offer no hint of the serious logical problems 
involved is not likely to’ be more dangerous than helpful even to be- 
beginners. If one is concerned to avoid discussions likely to prevent the 
student from seeing the wood for the trees one should at least assure 
oneself at the outset that the trees ure unimportant. 

; C. A. Mace. 


Problems of Personality. Studies in Honour of Dr. Moron Prince. 
Kegan Paul, 1925. Pp. 434. 


It would take much space even to summarise briefly the contents of this 
volume, which consists of twenty-four essays, some of considerable length. 
The authors have responded in various ways to the demand for a con- 
tribution. Some have contented themselves with reiterating points of 
view which they have expressed more fully and more adequately else- 
where. Others have adopted the more useful expedient of contributing 
short studies, often of a clinical nature, on special problems. Only a few 
deal explicitly with the distinctive doctrines of Morton Prince, but there 
isa useful bibliography of his writings. The most ambitious of the essays 
is Roback’s “ Character and Inhibition,” which includes both a history of 
the theory of character and a contribution to this theory. The theory 
(enunciated as a definition) is that character is a “ psycho-physical dis- 
position to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with a regulative 
principle”. Among the shorter studies there are some of special interest. 
Prof. McDougall writes on Freud’s Group Psychology. His argument, 
however, is marred to some extent by his extremely polemical style and 
too frequent appeals to sentiment. Dr. C. S. Myers cites some interest- 
ing cases which seem to indicate causal connexion between mental 
deficiency and psycho-neurosis, and Dr. McCurdy presents a study on the 
relation between dreams and moods. 

The series as a whole is a very fair presentation of some important 
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trends in recent psychological thought, exhibiting both their merits and 
their weaknesses. It is undeniable that on the topics here dealt with 
modern psycho-therapists have started profitable lines of investigation 
where their predecessors had extremely little to say. On the other hand, 
judging these studies as Psychology one is irritated by the confusion of 
terminology and the looseness of reasoning so often employed. Explana- 
tions are frequently put forward with regard to which one can only 
comment that it may be so. There are, however, a few indications that a 
period of systematic revision and more exact investigation may follow the 
present phase of speculative and tentative suggestion. 
C. A. Mace. 


A travers la métaphysique. Par AuGcuste VALENSIN. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1925. Pp. 251. 


The author of this book, if book it is to be called, is chargé de cours 4 la 
Faculté Catholique des Lettres de Lyon, and the work itself may possibly 
have some value for his pupils or for others similarly placed. For other 
readers it would seem to have indefinitely little importance. Short (or at 
least shortish) as the volume is, it contains no less than four ‘ books ’— 
Kantiana, Le Panthéisme, Notes métaphysiques (chiefly ‘autour du 
Thomisme ’), and Theory of Analogy (with an appendix not even colourably 
related to the design of this ‘book’ but concerned with Hegel and the 
history of philosophy). These ‘ books ’ themselves have at the best only a 
perfunctory plan of exposition and the third has no plan at all, except 
that the second part of it appears to have less to do with Thomism than 
the other books. The argument is always too slight to have genuine im- 
portance although it is always stated carefully, modestly and readably. 
What the author has done, in effect, is to perambulate ‘autour du 
Thomisme,’ refuting what (according to the decrees of the encyclicals 
which he duly quotes) has to be refuted (e.g. Kant, or Spinoza, or Fichte), 
or evolving a theory of analogy that may subsequently be employed for 


the undoing of Maimonides or of M. Le Roy. 
Joun Lairp. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 1924-1925. N.S., vol. xxv. 
A. D. Lindsay. Presidential Address : ‘What does the Mind construct ?’ 
[It is “impossible to ignore the fact that at least in error we are confronted 
with something which we have ourselves brought into being”. The view 
suggested in the paper is that “a process of knowing involves constructing 
which is subsidiary to the knowing, but is of the same general nature as 
the constructing which is pursued for its own sake”. ‘“ The construct is 
neither the knower nor his object. It is a tertiwm quid. . . . The con- 
struct and the object may be two separate things—the map and the country 
—or they may be an aspect of the object and the object asa whole.” The 
rest of the paper expounds this view. The paper is very interesting and 
also clear so far as it goes, but its brevity makes one uncertain of the wider 
bearings of the view. It seems difficult to believe that the special case of 
the map is really so valuable a clue as Mr. Lindsay seems to suppose.] 
H. C. Dowdall. ‘What isa Society?’ [A discussion of the meaning and 
definition of the terms Society, Community, and Institution.] J. A. Smith. 
‘Professor Alexander’s Notion of Space-Time.’ [ “Though I cannot bring 
myself to call it”—Alexander’s S-T or Pure Motion—“true or even 
conceivable, I do not hesitate to say that in its proper character and 
sphere as a scientific hypothesis, it is not only right, but the rightest with 
which I am acquainted.”] L. J. Russell. ‘Science and Philosophy.’ 
[An exposition of the task of science and philosophy as involving, ona 
narrower and wider scale respectively, the making of “demands” upon 
nature or reality and then the “ disciplining ” of these demands by attempts 
to verify them in detail.] G. Dawes Hicks. ‘The Dynamic Aspect of 
Nature.’ [Force is an objective property of physical nature, and not 
merely an expression for psychological or physiological phenomena. Force 
and energy as physical concepts alike imply a material substratum, and 
the new views connected with the doctrine of relativity (Weyl and others) 
do not really succeed in getting rid of this implication.] W. O. Brigstocke. 
‘Pickwickian Senses.’ G. H. Langley. ‘Values and Temporal Ex- 
perience.’ {Eternal values are of the nature of creative powers which 
cannot be thought apart from the changing temporal experiences to which 
they inevitably give rise” —illustrated from the three main types of 
values, beauty, truth, and goodness.] James Drever. ‘The Nature of 
Consciousness from the Psychological Point of View.’ [‘‘ The processes we 
designate conscious are phases of the total response of the organism, and 
essential phases.”] R. G. Collingwood. ‘The Nature and Aims of a 
Philosophy of History.’ [Philosophy of History is not a science of history, 
for there is no such science, nor the tracing of a plan running through the 
series of events, for this is the task of history itself, but rather a critical 
inquiry into the nature of historical thinking—which inquiry seems to 
consist in a discussion of the distinction and relation between history, on 
the one hand, and art, science, and philosophy, respectively, on the other.] 
J. H. Harley. ‘The Theory of the State.’ [Lays great stress on the 
territorial basis of the State. “The State, as a compound form of social 
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combination, is more comprehensively and intimately attached than other 
simpler combinations to that spatio-temporal continuum which is the 
starting-point of all philosophic deduction.”] P. Leon. * Msthetic 
Knowledge.’ [Examination of “the formal characteristics of ssthetic 
knowledge mainly with a view to testing its claims to being absolute 
knowledge” ] Dr. Jessie White. ‘The Relation of Pedagogy to 
Philosophy.’ [Distinction between Education in the widest sense and 
Pedagogy proper. ‘l’o make the latter dependent on philosophy in Dewey’s 
way is a mistake. The true sphere of Pedagog t C. R. S. Harris. 
‘Duns Scotus and his relation to Thomas Aquinas.’ | “It is in Duns rather 
than ‘Thomas that the philosophic speculation of the Middle Ages attains 
its richest and most characteristic expression,” because Duns is less 
dominated by an alien Aristotelianism.] J. Laird. ‘The Nature of Ideas.’ 
[Mainly concerned with the sense in which ‘representative ideas’ may be 
admitted without contradicting a fundamental realism as regards percep- 
tion.] A. H. Hannay, H. Wildon Carr, and T. P. Nunn. Symposium : 
‘The Subject-Object Relation in the Historical Judgment.’ [Realist and 
neo-idealist views in regard to our knowledge of other people’s minds and 
of history.] W. H. Moberly. ‘Some Ambiguities in the Retributive 
Theory of Punishment.’ [The retributive character of punishment pre- 
supposed in other theories, yet difficult to state in any satisfactory theory. ] 
L. Susan Stebbing. ‘Universals and Prof. Whitehead’s Theory of 
Objects.’ 


AntstoreLiaN Socrety, Supplementary Vol. v., 1925, ‘ Philosophy 
and Metaphysics.” H. Wildon Carr, A. Wolf, and C. Spearman. Sym- 
posium: ‘The Nature of Intelligence. [Prof. Carr gives an account of 
intelligence in terms of his philosophical doctrines of monadology and 
creative evolution. Prof. Spearman summarises the view set forth in his 
book and indicates the results of certain connected practical work. Prof. 
Wolf's paper, which seems to answer best to the natural expectations of 
the reader, seeks to defend a view of intelligence as “the capacity to 
apprehend connexions, causal or logical”.] C. R- Morris and Dorothy 
Wrinch. Symposium : ‘The Concept of Energy’. [The main contention 
of Mr. Morris’s paper is that we must abandon the view that it is the 
business of science to formulate self-evident dpyai, and must be content 
to regard, e.4., the concept of energy as a working conception not capable 
of any final definition. The other paper takes a similar but more extreme 
view: the fundamental concepts of science are “assumptions which we 
must accept or reject without logical reasons”.] Iwy Mackenzie. ‘The 
Biological Basis of the Sense of Time.’ [This long paper can hardly be 
summarised, because it attempts to cover a great deal of ground and com- 
bines highly general and abstract biological and philosophical views with 
an account of particular pathological cases. The following sentences from 
the concluding paragraph may perhaps serve to indicate the general trend 
of the paper. ‘Time is, then, the generic term for a series of relations 
which constitute the binding element in the creation we know as per- 
sonality. . . . Personal time has never left the conditions in which it had 
its origin; it began in the doing of time and it remains the essential link 
in the integrality of doing in the human sense.”] J. A. Smith, F. C. S. 
Schiller, and A. D. Lindsay. Symposium: ‘'’he Economic Doctrine of 
the Concept.’ [Prof. J. A. Smith’s paper maintains that the concepts of 
science are wholly practical and produce no knowledge, and that from them 
are to be distinguished the Categories (unity, existence, causality, etc.) 
which are objects of knowledge, universal and intelligible ; but he con- 
cludes with a doubt as to the ultimate validity of the distinction. The 
relation between the respective domains of the concept and the category 
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can be spoken of, we are told, “only in paradoxes and riddles”. It is not, 
then, surprising that the other contributors to the symposium can make 
little of a doctrine so obscure.| P. E. More, W. D. Ross, and G. Dawes 
Hicks. Symposium: ‘ Platonic Philosophy and Aristotelian Metaphysics,’ 
[The thesis of Mr. More’s paper is that “there is a radical difference be- 
tween the Platonic and the Aristotelian methods of dealing with the 
ultimate problems of philosophy,” between “the independent and irrational 
veality of the Ideal world as held by Plato, and the rational cognisability 
of absolute being as held by Aristotle”. The other contributors, naturally, 
are employed in stating and defending less eccentric views of the relation- 
ship between the doctrines of the two great thinkers.] J. Macmurray, 
Cc. E. M. Joad, and A. H. Hannay. Symposium: ‘Is Art a Form of 
Expression or of Apprehension?’ [Mr. Macmurray adopts the former 
alternative, Mr. Joad the latter, and Mr. Hannay endeavours:to mediate 
between the two views. | 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Evrnics, xxxv. 2 (January, 1925). A, P, 
Brogan. ‘ Moral Valuations about Men and Women.’ [Continues de- 
dluctions from the examination of the voting on the sixteen worst practices 
discussed in previous articles ; shows that his evidence suggests that some 
groups have strong double standards, others moderate double standards, 
and some almost negligible double standards for men and women.] John 
M. Thorburn. ‘ Analytic Psychology and the Concept of Individuality.’ 
| Discusses the adequacy of Dr. Jung’s contributions in psycho-analysis to 
deal with the phenomenology of the religious consciousness ; summarises 
critically Jung’s eightfold classification of human beings and his analysis 
of the type represented by Schiller, the intuitive thinking introvert in 
whom the conflict between the intuitive and the thinking cannot be 
harmonised by thought but can be by taking the intuitive solution of 
the poet in a symbolic sense ; emphasises the importance of Nietzsche 
in understanding Jung; maintains that psychological conflict can be uni- 
versalised into one between the demands of extraversion and introversion 
and that this is the problem of religion ; that the idea of God taken sym- 
bolically affords the means of reconciliation between the conflicts that are 
experienced in a variety of relations, while at the same time God, as re- 
presenting the sum of psychical energy, is as real as any other power that 
can operate within the soul; holds that the old problem of mechanism 
versus teleology is restated in new terms in the controversy between 
Freud’s mechanistic interpretation and Jung’s treatment of symbolism, in- 
cluding such epoch-making types of philosophy as Abelard’s conceptualism 
which is identified with creative fantasy and such a symbol as the Christian 
cross which ‘represented the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way ”; 
concludes by maintaining that in so far as consciousness is confronted 
with the symbol, individuality is imperfect, but that in living the life im- 
plied by the symbol and therefore in the gradual dissolution of it as 
symbol individuation becomes actual.] Marie Collins Swabey. ‘The 
Rational Character of the Democratic Principle.’ [Aftirms that the essence 
of democracy is to be sought in some sense in pure reason and its laws ap- 
plied as standards to human relations.] J. W. Scott. ‘ Liberty, Educa- 
tion, and the Making of Character.’ [Maintains that the ethical problem 
of the future is that of making liberty a success in view of the fact that 
social advance involves increasing restrictions ; suggests that if a person’s 
childhood is kept interesting and happy he is being practised in the art 
of extracting happiness from the world.] T. V. Smith. ‘The 'Transcen- 
dental Derivation of Equality in America.’ [Traces the transition of the 
idea of equality from that of natural equality to that of equality as an ab- 
stract ideal and then to that of specific claims, (1) equality before the law, 
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2) equal access to the suffrage, (3) equality of opportunity; maintains 
that the basis has shifted from history to psychology ; illustrates by con- 
sidering the influence on American thought of Christian theology—equality 
through the bankruptcy of human worth, the practice of equality fostered 
by the churches and the doctrine of the ready made soul—of Kantian 
Ethics—transcendental equality of men as moral beings—and of Utilitarian 
philosophy with its assumption of given selves, all being admirably 
adapted to serve as a basis for the belief in human equality. | 

3 (April, 1925). C. Williamson. ‘The Ethics of Three Russian Novel- 
ists.’ | Traces briefly the changes in Tolstoy’s attitude to life and religion ; 
outlines Dostoevsky’s position in the struggle between faith and reason ; 
depicts Tchekov as having lost hope and wishing he hadu’t, but still con- 
tinuing to describe slices of life showing that the human spirit is supreme 
over its own hopelessness.] C. J. Ducasse. ‘Liberalism in Ethics.’ 
[States Thrasymachus’ position “ justice is the rule of the stronger” ; 
maintains that the struggle in human affairs is generally not between the 
good and the wicked, but between the incompatible wishes of two sets of 
people, each calling what it wants just and right, the winner determining 
how right and wrong shall be measured henceforth ; holds that the essen- 
tial fact is that what constitutes a standard is its being used to judge by, 
and that each person may judge by whichever standard he pleases. } 
George Herbert Mead. ‘The Genesis of the Self and Social Control.’ 
[Attempts to trace self and the mind as having arisen within behaviour ; 
contrasts social groups of invertebrates and vertebrates—in the former 
the acts of the individuals are completed only through the acts of other 
individuals, but mediation is found in the physiological differeatiation of 
the different members of the society, in the latter apart from a few social 
activities mediated by physiological structure something more is involved 
as a mediation—suggests as a principle of social organisation co-ordination 
based on objects answering to the social act, ¢.g., exchange, existing as 
stimuli setting free their own responses and existing in the behaviour of 
the members as stimuli to the responses of those who share in the act ; 
holds that the cortex provides part of the mechanism, and is an organ of 
social conduct because it enables the individual to take the attitudes of the 
others ia the act; suggests that the vocal gesture has been pre-eminently 
the medium of human social organisation as arousing a tendeucy in the 
person who makes it to make the same response that it arouses in others, 
and that we are selves just in so far as we can and do take the attitudes 
of others towards ourselves and respond to them; maintains that thinking 
is an inner conversation in which we take the réle either of specific others 
or of the “generalised other”; and that social control depends upon the 
degree to which the individuals are able to assume the attitudes of the 
others involved with them in common endeavour.] Victor S. Yarros. 
‘Age and Youth in Social Ethics.’ [Holds that the popular view of an 
irrepressible conflict between youth and age is not supported by facts and 
that the conflict is always between conservatives of all ages and radicals of 
all ages; examines the view that only the young in spirit can produce 
first rate work and concludes that evidence does not support it, but that the 
qualities of both age and youth are required; urges that the application 
of the scientific spirit and method is necessary for old, middle-aged, and 
young.] Gilbert P. Reid. ‘Revolution as Taught by Taoism.’ [Con- 
trasts the attitude of Laotze as peace lover with that of Confucius. ] 
Henry Nelson Wieman. ‘Objectives versus Ideals.’ [States that most 
ideals are illusions, and that they play a small part in controlling living, 
that if an ideal begins to determine actual organic processes of living it 
is an objective, and that many ideals are impossible because worthless ; 
maintains that until a civilisation reaches maturity tradition may serve, 
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but when it reaches maturity it calls for a classification of the facts by 
which and for which we live, 7.¢., of objectives; classifies objectives: 
animal, ¢.g., integrity of the organism; human, e.g., to develop more 
abundant life; instances scientific method, association, love, moval en- 
deavour, zesthetic appreciation and worship. ] 


RevvE Né&o-Sconastiqgue DE PuitosopHiz. xxvie Année. Deuxidme 
‘Série. No. 7 (August, 1925) J. Henry. L’imputabilité de Verreur 
Vapres Saint Thomas. [St. Thomas lays it down that error as such is 
sinful, since to pronounce a judgment in a matter of which one is ignorant 
is presumption. The apparent rigour of this principle is, however, modi- 
fied by other statements. Formally all error depends on a free volition 
and so has a moral character, but St. Thomas nearly always speaks of 
erroneous judgment as opinio, and opinio is defined as assensus cum dubi- 
tatione and called quiddam debile. As St. Thomas pronounces that the 
merit of a true opinion is slight, because of the debility of the assent in- 
volved, it may be inferred that the demerit of most false opinions is also 
slight.] O. Lottin. La définition classique de la loi (concl.). [The pro- 
mulgation of a law is not, in the view of St. Thomas, formally constitutive 
of its character as a law. For the very promulgation presupposes that 
what is promulgated is already law. The publication is a sine qua non if 
the law is to be in fact obeyed, but does not bestow on the law its character 
as binding. This is bestowed in the imperium or formulation of the com- 
mand, which is anterior to publication but subsequent to the e/ectio, or 
selection of the acts commanded as the most suitable to secure the results 
intended. (Thus in our own country, a law would receive its formal 
character as law from the moment at which the Royal Assent is signified.)] 
A. Mansion. Le Commentuire de S. Thomas sur la Métaphysique. [Care- 
ful examination of the Commentaires on the Metaphysics and de Colo shows 
that the former belongs to the year 1271; the latter, written in the last years 
of Thomas’s life, presupposes knowledge of the complete text of William 
of Moerbeke’s translation. Also that when Thomas began his commentary, 
he was unaware of the contents of Bk. K, which were only made known 
to the West by William of M.’s version of the Metaphysics. This explains 
why there are still in the MSS. of the Commentary traces of a division of 
the Metaphysics into 13 (not 14) books, and why the statement in the 
Commentary on Bk. Z about the contents of the later books ignores K.] 
R. Krémer. La Philosophie Contemporaine en Grande-Bretagne. [A full 
and very sympathetic account of the contents of the volume on Contecii- 
porary British Philosophy edited by Prof. Muirhead.] Le Congrés Thom- 
iste de Rome. [Account of the proceedings.] Chronique de I’ Institut 
supérieur de Philosophie. Book notices. 

No. 8. (November, 1925). N. Balthasar. In memoriam—Lion 
Becker [A full and sympathetic obituary of Prof. N. Becker of Louvain, 
d, 24th June, 1925.] A. Fauville. La place de James dans Vérolution 
de la psychologie contemporaine [James’s Principles of Psychology a 
reaction, but an incomplete reaction, against ‘associationism. The in- 
completeness is illustrated by J.’s doctrine that the brain, though a unit 
for psychology, is a complex of separate neurones for physiology, by his 
theory of emotion and his ideo-motor conception of volition. He prepares 
the way for the more thorough-going anti-associationism of the Gestalts- 
theorten, but does not initiate them. Some historical injustice is done 
by the suggestion that associationism dominated “Anglo-Saxon” thought 
down to the publication of the Principles. Bradley and Ward had, in 
fact, already killed associationism for those who could understand.] 
J. Henry. Le doute initial de Vépistemologie. [Most of the attacks on 
the Cartesian dubitatio de omnibus miss the mark. The mere fact that 
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men often feel certain of something which is actually false is a sufficient 
motive for Descartes’ procedure, since it shows that certitude is not 
necessarily an index of truth. Descartes does not really move in a vicious 
circle, as he would if his purpose was to demonstrate first principles. His 
object is simply to set them in a clearer light, so that an unreflective 
certitude is converted intoa reflective. The dubitatio is not a “feigned” 
doubt, but one which, though negative, is real, and the attitude is justified. 
We can entertain such a doubt even when we are, in a sense, certain. 
Thus I may feel certain that God exists on the ground that his existence 
is a postulate of morality. But I may also hold that there ought to be a 
metaphysical proof of God’s existence which I do not as yet possess, I 
then combine with my certitude an abstention from pronouncing on the 
metaphysical question. The doubt does not affect the proposition “God 
exists” simply, but as considered capable of proof by a given type of 
argument.] L. Noél. Le réulisme aw Congres thomiste. Chronique, 
reviews, etc. 


ANNALEN DER PuriLosopHiz. Band iv. (1924), Heft 8. Karl Doehle- 
mann. Gibt es eine Geometrie als Wissenschaft vom Raume? [This article 
defends a view similar to Kant’s as regards the origin of the perception of 
space, making special reference to the epistemological ditliculties raised by 
non-Euclidean geometry. Kant, it is claimed, is right in so far as he regards 
the Euclidean axioms as perceptually (anschaulich) necessary, though wrong 
in regarding them as logically necessary.] Fernando Rietti. Dus Als 
Ob in der Medizin. [Translated from Italian periodical.! It might, how- 
ever, rather be called a general exposition of the Als-Ob Philosophy with 
a few examples from medicine.] Reviews, etc. . . . Doppelheft 9, 10. 
M. Pasch. Begriffsbildung wnd Beweis in der Mathematik (continued): 
(4) aber angendherte Darstellung einer beliebigen Zahl und das unbestimmte 
Unendlich, (5) Das Imaginiire in der Mathematik. Carl Fries. Hrkennt- 
nistheoretische Grundlequng der Metaphysik. [Has special reference to the 
conflict between “organic unity” and “mechanism,” but is confined to a 
rather vague appeal to us to use probable arguments, certainty being un- 
attainable at least at present.] Aloys Muller. Die Relativitdtstheorie 
und die Struktur der physikalischen Erkenntnis. [A criticism of two philo- 
sophers, Neumann and Reichenbach, who had tried to assess the intluence 
of the scientific relativity doctrine on philosophy. The main object of the 
article is to defend the objectivity of knowledge against any doctrine that 
makes knowledge merely dependent on our will or merely useful.] W. 
Hofacker. Fiktionen im Recht. Aloys Muller. Uber den Gegenstanas- 
charakter der Zahlen. |A discussion of the question whether numbers 
have being independently of our constructing them or are merely com- 
binations of “figures” (+ and 1), which are themselves meaningless, but 
when combined, develop numerical properties not by virtue of anything 
they stand for but purely as “figures”. This second position is main- 
tained by Paul Bernays, whose defence is printed with the article of 
Miller. The latter attacks him chiefly on the ground that, if + and 1 were 
“originally meaningless, there would be no reason to say, ¢.g., that 1 + 1 + 1 
was greater than 1 + 1 and that any intelligent use of the figures, e.g., any 
counting or even the idea of a series, itself presupposes and does not create 
number.] Reviews, etc. 

Band v. (1925), Heft 1. Hans Driesch. “ Physische Gestalten” und 
Orgunismen. [Criticism of Kohler’s doctrine. Driesch insists as against 
him that there is an absolute distinction between an aggregate con- 
nected by causality and a real whole. The only element in Koéhler’s 


Giornale di Psichiatria clinica e Tecnica manicomiale, Heft 3-4, 1923. 
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doctrine of the organism which could give “wholeness” is the geo- 
metrical, and it is obvious that geometry is not sufficient for the con- 
struction of an organism.] Julius Schultz. Das Moéglichkeitsbewusstsen 
und die Menschwerdung. [Deals with ‘dynamical possibility,” ¢.¢., the 
possibility of acting otherwise, and attributes fundamental importance to 
our consciousness of this. It is the consciousness of “I could” which 
differentiates man from animal, for this is implied in the possibility of 
resisting and choosing between desires and in the possibility of entertain- 
ing thoughts without immediate acceptance or denial.] Reviews, ete. 
Heft 2. Hans Driesch. Maz Hartinann’s Stellung zum vitalistischen 
Problem. Karl Sapper. FHinheitliche Naturauffassung. [Force is held to 
be always of the nature of will, though not necessarily conscious, for we 
cannot, according to the new psychology, be conscious of our will, only 
of accompanying phenomena. All bodies are then for the author “be- 
seelt ” but not “bewusst,” the antithesis between body and soul is broken 
down without introducing the dogma that all matter is conscious. The 
chief distinction between the inanimate and the animate is now that the 
former consists of entelechies essentially like each other in kind, the latter 
of something of the nature of an organised hierarchy of entelechies.] W. 
Dieck. Die Paradoxien der Mengenlehre. [Summary of some of the chief 
paradoxes of the new mathematics, ¢.g., the problem of the class of all 
classes. | 


Rivista pt Frrosorra. Anno xvi. No. 1, January-March, 1925. 
R. Mondolfo. Peccaria filosofo. [This paper is the introduction to a 
projected volume, ‘ Selected Works of C. Becearia,” the eivhteenth century 
author of “ On Crimes and Punishments”. Beccaria was far from being 
a follower of Condillic, as he is usually described ; he recognise the 
synthetic function of mind in knowledge, the dependence of mental 
development on the individual’s own activity, the important part played 
by pain and by conflict, both in individual and in race progress, and in 
sociology he anticipated St. Simon and Comte in the “ Law of the Three 
States ”.] M. G. Sittignani. Jl dilemima Leopurdiano, [Part of a more 
complete study of the philosophy of Leopardi; the dilemma in question, 
which appears in the poet’s Diary, and upo: which his whole philosophy 
seems to have turned, refers to the predetermination of man’s nature and 
of his knowledge ; he knows goodness but /s evil ; he knows of happiness, 
but is wretched. If nature meant these things to be, then there is 
contradiction in nature, and (unless the teaching of religion be accepted 
as to the future life) it were better “not to be than to be”. But if there 
has been no determination in the matter, if nature meant man to be 
noble and to be happy, then there is no possibility of foretelling or 
forecasting the future ; incalculable accidents intervene in nature. Hence 
the relativism, pragmatism, scepticism in Leopardi’s earlier thought, from 
which he never quite escaped.] Eugenio di Carlo. Divitto e forza. 
[The writer argues that there is no law or right entirely independent of 
force. The mere idea of right is a force, which has deep roots in our 
being. But right, while it requires force for its realisation, is not itself 
force ; the existence of an absolute right, distinct from positive rights, 
is a necessary metaphysical assumption.] Raffaello del Re. Jl nuovo 
realismo in America. [After giving an account of the origins of the 
New Realism in America, del Re points out its value—that in an age of 
philosophical decadence it brought a new respect for science, a new rigour 
and consistency, it freed us from closed systems, from cloudy speculations, 
and gave back to us that faith in the objective world, in an order of things 
independent of our spirit, which is the necessary foundation both of 
morality aud of religion. ] 
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No. 2, April-June, 1925. Communications of the Vth Italian Con- 
gress of Philosophy. Mariano Maresca. I postulati pedagogici. 
{In the main a criticism of Croce. The postulates which Maresca 
emphasises are: (1) that human life proceeds as a continuous 
series of acts, each one of which implies something new with respect 
to its predecessors; (2) that there is a spiritual activity in the 
“educand”’ that may be directed towards ideal ends, which trans- 
cend all empirical conditions of life.] Piero Marrucchi. Filosofia e 
mistica nel pensiero di Plotino. [‘ For Plotinus and for all great souls 
who have learned from him, . . . mysticism is not a denial of philosophy, 
but its completion and highest perfection”’.] A. Hermet. Rapporti fru 
mistica e pensiero, Gino Ferretti. Misticismo e idealismo (Summary). 
Antonio Banfi. Immanenza e trascendenza come antinomia filosofica. 
Giulio Levi. Definizione dell’ arte in quanto e rivelazione del sentimento. 
[The author’s former definition of art as immediate intuition, essentially 
lyrical and emotional, in contrast with the mediate intuition of science 
and of history, was adopted, as an extension of his own view, by Croce. 
It is here rescinded, and the new definition of art diverges from Croce’s. 
Facts may be considered from the outside, under the category of necessity, 
or of cause and effect ; this is the method of science ; or from within, 
under the category of liberty or freedom (in the widest sense of the word), 
or of dispositions, tendencies and ends; this is the method of art.] 
Francesco Orestano. Per un grande trattato italiano di storia della 
jilosofia. [A note of a projected collaborative work by Italian authors on 
the history of philosophy.| Alessandro Levi. ‘“ Ubi societas, ibt ius.” 
[Objectively, rights belong to the members of any and every social group, 
however formed, not merely to the members of the State, as the supposed 
siagle origin of rights. Subjectively, they imply an appreciation of value 
which is absolute in form, but in the highest degree variable in content. | 
Michelangelo Billia. i. Immaturita, pericoli e danni del confondere 
insieme gli insegnamenti della filosofia e della storia. ii. Il Platonismo 
italiano del sec. XIX e il cost detto idealismo tedesco. [Two characteristi- 
cally vigorous papers.] L. Ventura. L’origine della dottrina pedagogica 
¢ la filosofia cristiana (Summary). L. Ventura. Se la pedagogia abbia 
delle legge e sia davvero scienza. [Against Maresca’s position referred to 
above ; Ventura’s conclusion is that pedagogy is not a science, and that 
the concept of law cannot be applied to it. Law implies necessity, 
immutability, fatality or mechanism ; its concept is derived from the 
physical world and is wholly inapplicable in that of mind or spirit.] 
Umberto Cassuto. L’origine della filosofia ebraica medievale. [The 
author contrasts, Neumark’s view, that Jewish medizval philosophy 
represents a natural and spontaneous evolution of the various currents 
of religious or philosophical thought of the Jews—as they appear from 
the earliest times in their spiritual life—with that of Husik and Malter, 
that this philosophy was an attempt to reconcile their traditional religious 
teaching with the results of rational speculation, learned from the Greek 
philosophies through Arab translations, etc.. To each view there are 
objections, and Cassuto proposes a third theory, namely, one of adaptation 
to environment—the cultural environment in which the Jews found 
themselves after the Dispersion, dominated as it was by Greek philosophy 
and science.] Eugenio Mingione. EF violabile lu legge morale? [The 
moral law is for practical life what logical principles are for theoretic 
«tivity ; as the latter may be applied more or less exactly to knowledge 
of the real, but vot violated, since they are an absolute necessity for all 
thought, so the moral laws may be more or less exactly or inexactly lived 
in the concrete forms of human conduct, but never violated, because an 
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absolute necessity for every true act of will.] Odoardo Campa. (li 
seritti di Mario Culderoni, Cesare L. Musatti. La teoria di Einstein 
e la filosofia. [The principal value of the relativity-theory for philosophy 
is that it shows in the clearest possible way the untenability of any form 
of scientific realism. | Guido della Valle. La Religione ela Filosofia dei 
Valor. [The innumerable categories of value, considered as transcendent 
and absolute, are incommensurable ; yet, the spirit is one, life is one, 
experience is one. When this unification of values is taken subjectively, 
as residing in an absolute subject, or generic consciousness, we have 
metaphysics ; when it is taken objectively—an absolute transcendent 
object—we have religion. God as the absolute object implies the 
exclusion of personality, of feeling, thought, volition. As the soul is 
neither internal nor external to the body, but has a diflerent order of 
being, so God is neither internal nor external to the world, but transcen- 
dent to all experience, and to all individuals; not the God of the 
theologies, but a God who is light and life, is the propulsive force of all 
religions.] Giuseppi Ciaccio. Nwori fondamenti dell’ Estetica e dellu 
Filosofia (Summary). 


Kant-Stupien, 1925, Monatsheft 2. Erich Becher. F'remddienliche 
Zweckmassigkeit. [By this is meant the apparent adaptation of organisms 
not for their own good or the good of their offspring, but for the good of 
other species. This could not be explained by Darwinism alone, because 
adaptation to the ends of another species is not conducive to survival. 
The author thinks there is sufficient empirical evidence of this adaptation 
to justify us in postulating a “‘super-individual life factor ” possessed of 
intelligence or something akin to intelligence. The subject seems to be 
raising considerable attention in Germany, judging from the number of 
books referred to.] Heinrich Levy. Dyiesch’s Philosophie des Organ- 
ischen. [Short and clear summary of Driesch’s principal arguments against 
reducing organisms to mere mechanism.] Monatsheft 3. Anton Palme. 
Nationenwissenschaft und Auslandskunde. Ewald Banse. Die neue 
Geographie, Reviews, ete. 
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VIIL—NOTES. 
“DIRECT REALISM.” 


Deak SIR, 

I should like to be allowed to point out that I advanced no 
such claim to “novelty” as Prof. Laird attributes to me in his review of 
A Theory of Direct Realism. In support of this he quotes no more than 
part of my explanation of “direct”. But my Preface, taken in its entirety, 
explicitly emphasises the prominence of phenomenalism and noumenalism 
in several current realisms and their absence from my own. Further, [ 
have attempted an analysis of “early consciousness ” ; and for whatever it 
may be worth I still regard this specific standpoint as original. 

With regard to images, his argument that because these differ from 
sensed content, and are also significant, therefore sensed content is non- 
significant, is a non sequitur too obvious to require further comment. 

J. i. TurNeEr. 


DR. McTAGGART AND “IDEALISM.” 


In the current number of Minp (N.S. 137) Prof. Hoernlé complains 
that in reviewing his /dealism as a Philosophical Doctrine I have unfairly 
charged him witha “serious misconception” of Dr. McTaggart’s views. 
On reflection I admit that the statement to which Prof. Hoernlé objects 
is likely to give rise to misrepresentation, and I apologise to him for 
having been too brief to be intelligible. Lhe necessity of keeping within 
aword limit seriously hampers a reviewer. I admit that my statement 
needed amplification. 

The passage to which I took exception is the following: ‘“ On the other 
hand, thinkers like Dr. J. McT. EK. McTaggart hold that Berkeley’s is the 
only genuine and satisfactory type of idealism ” (op. cit., p. 57). This still 
seins; to me a startling statement. It is true, however, that Prof. 
Hoernlé can quote in support of his view an explicit statement made by 
Dr. McTaggart detinitely asserting that the result he will reach “ will prove 
to be one which would be usually, and properly, called Idealism,” and he 
immediately adds, “it will be the idealism of Berkeley, of Leibniz, and— 
as I believe—of Hegel. It will not be the idealism of Kant, or of the 
school which is sometimes called neo-Hegelian.” (Lhe Nature of 
Existence, page 50. The passage is quoted in full by Prof. Hoernlé.) 

This statement appears, on the face of it, to bear out Prof. Hoernlé’s 
interpretation. It must, however, be taken in its context. Dr. 
McTaggart distinguishes “ ontological” from “epistemological” idealism, 
using these terms with especial reference to Kant’s cistinction between 
“empirical” and “transcendental” idealism; he then states that his 
idealism is—like that of Berkeley, of Leibniz and of Hegel—onfological, 
and not epistemological like that of Kant. His philosophy is an onto- 
logical idealism because it “ rests on the assertion that nothing exists but 
spirit” (McTaggart, loc. cit.). This statement certainly justities the view 
that Dr. McTaggart is to be classed with those philosophers—Idealists— 
who assert that the only reality is spirit. I do not want to deny this. 
The question in dispute is as to Dr. McTaggart’s exact relation to 
Berkeley, to Kant, and to Hegel. The passage cited does not seem to me 
to justify Prof. Hoernlé’s very definite assertion that McTaggart con- 
sidered Berkeley’s “the only genuine and satisfactory type of Idealism,” 
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taken—as it surely must be taken by anyone who reads Prof. Hoernlé’s 
book—along with his classification of Berkeley with McTaggart and in 
opposition to Hegel who is classed with Kant. It is true that Prof. 
Hoernlé differs from Dr. McTaggart’s estimate of Kant as an epistemo- 
logical idealist, but this interpretation is surely relevant to the estimate 
ot Berkeley, in the passage cited. Nor should it be forgotton that 
McTaggart has definitely stated that, having made the study of Hegel’s 
philosophy the chief object of his life for twenty-one years, he was led to 
the conviction that “ Hegel has penetrated further into the true nature of 
reality than any philosopher before or after him” (Commentary on 
Hegel’s Logic, p. 311). Ido not wish to assert that this estimate of Hegel 
is correct; nor do I desire to maintain that Dr. McTaggart was right in 
regarding Hegel’s “ Absolute” as a ‘Community of Spirits;” on the 
contrary I am inclined to think that Dr. McTaggart was mistaken both 
in his belief that his interpretation of Hegel’s ‘Absolute’ was correct and 
in his belief that Hegel was a greater philosopher than himself. But 
this is irrelevant. I have not denied that McTaggart is a ‘spiritual 
pluralist ;”? on the contrary, I am eager to maintain it. But if Prof. 
Hoernlé is justified in setting aside Dr. McTaggart’s considered opinion 
as to his own relation to Hegel and to Kant, can he fairly quote a passage, 
in a definite context, stating McTaggart’s estimate of his relation to 
Berkeley, and conceive that by so doing the question at issue between us 
“can be settled authoritatively by appeal to McTaggart’s own words”?! 
If this appeal is authoritative and final in the one case, why is it not in 
the other? In my opinion it is not in this way that a satisfactory decision 
can be reached. We must judge by the outcome. Prof. Hoernlé has 
himself insisted that ‘‘ God is the coping stone of Berkeley's philosophy” 
(op. cit., p. 75). With this I agree. But can it be maintained that God 
plays any such part in McTaggart’s Idealism? On the contrary, 
McTaggart’s universe leaves no room for God. This is surely a difference 
more fundamental than any which separates McTaggart from Hegel. 
What I object to in Prof. Hoernl¢’s interpretation is the conjoint asser- 
tion of the following positions: (1) Berkeley is not to be classed with 
Hegel; (2) McTaggart is not to be classed with Hegel; (3) Kant is to 
be classed with Hegel; (4) McTaggart is to be classed with Berkeley. 
It is inconsistent to accept these four positions and also to accept the 
quotation from McTaggart as authoritative. 

With regard to the second point of Prof. Hoernlé’s criticism, I should 
like to withdraw the word “more” used in my question as to whether 
there are not “more aftinities between Berkeley and Russell’s Our Know- 
ledge of the External World! than between the former and McTaggart ” ! 
I admit that this way of putting it is misleading. The point of my ques- 
tion was to emphasise the inutility of classifying philosophers by reference 
only to their “results’’; their whole method and spiritual attitude must 
be taken into account. The suggested connexion between Berkeley and 
Mr. Russel] was intended to imply a reductio ad absurdum. But the 
remark was too brief to be fair and [ regret having made it. 

[ hope that the difference of opinion between Prof. Hoernlé and myself 
as to the signiticance of MeTaggart’s philosophy has not obscured the fact 
that in my opinion his book is extremely well fitted for its purpose of 
introducing students to the “ tangled mazes of idealistic theory”. Ishould 
be sorry if Thad not made it clear that Prof. Hoernlé is an admirable 
guide through the labyrinth. It is possible to be convinced of this without 
accepting all:his interpretations. 

L. SUSAN STEBBING. 


1] regret that in my review I gave the title of this book wrongly, and 
the mistake is repeated by Prof. Hoernlé. 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC WORK OF CARDINAL MERCIER. 


Since the death of Cardinal Désiré Joseph Mercier on 23rd January, in 
his seventy-fifth year, wreath after wreath of tribute has been respectfully 
and fitly plaited. The obituary notices have naturally dwelt on the 
qualities of patriotism and pastoral fidelity which, exhibited under con- 
ditions of great personal peril, made him for a time the cynosure of 
Europe. It remains for us to consider his less spectacular work as a 
philosopher. 

It may be useful to mention first the main stages of his life. He was 
born on 21st Noveinber, 1851, in the village of Braine l’Alleud, on the 
border of the battlefield of Waterloo. Though Flemish blood was mixed 
with French in his veins his first language and upbringing were Walloon. 
His education at Malines (Mechlin) culminated in his ordination in 1874. 
He then passed to the University of Louvain for theological study, and in 
1877 was recalled to Malines to act as Professor of Philosophy in the Petit 
Séminaire. Five years later he returned to Louvain to become the first 
occupant of the chair of Thomistic Philosophy. While holding this office 
he attended the lectures of his scientific colleagues and diligently fre- 
quented their laboratories, intent chiefly upon acquiring a first-hand 
knowledge of physiological phenomena on account of their bearing on 
psychology, in which his main theoretical interest lay. In consequence 
he initiated and fostered at Louvain the experimental study of psychology, 
and must be counted as one of the earliest enthusiasts in this department 
of research : because of it he had to endure much suspicion on the part of 
some of his co-religionists. The same desire for first-hand information 
led him to visit Paris in order to see the famous Charcot’s work in mental 
healing at La Saltpétri¢re. In 1892 he was appointed head of the newly- 
founded Institut Supérieur de Philosophie at Louvain, which was in almost 
all respects his own creation. His purely academic career ended in 
February, 1906, when he was raised to the Metropolitan See of Malines. 
In April, 1907, he was elected Cardinal. That the conferment of these 
two dignities occasioned general surprise indicates the limited range of his 
reputation at the time. 

Certain associations with the United Kingdom are deserving of note. 
In 1901 he was called to give evidence before the Royal Commission on 
University Education in Ireland. Since the war he has received the degree 
of LL.D. honoris causa from Edinburgh University. For obvious reasons 
he felt obliged to decline an honorary Doctorate of Divinity offered him by 
Glasgow University. Ia 1920 the Senatus of Aberdeen requested him to 
undertake the Gifford Lectures; the invitation attracted him, and only 
the pressure of his archiepiscopal duties prevented his acceptance. 

Several philosophical volumes have come from his pen. Four of these— 
Logique, Metuphysique Générale, Psychologle, and Critériologie Générale— 
form the major part of a Cours de Philosophie edited by him for the 
Institute of which he had charge. An abridgement of this course, also 
edited by him, has appeared in English dress (Manwal of Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy, 2 vols., Kegan Paul). It is difficult for a non-Catholic to set 
much store by these writings, since they keep to the main lines of the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas and are didactic in purpose and in form. 
They are certainly learned and lucid, and embody the first courageous 
effort to incorporate within the Thomistic outline the latest results of all 
metaphysically significant lines of scientific research, 

Leaving aside his contributions to academic periodicals (the Revue Neo- 
Scholastique was founded by him), his only other writing in the philo- 
sophical sphere is his Origines de la Psychologie Contemporaine (Eng. 


trans, from the second edition [1908] published by Washbourne in 1918). 
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Here the author attempts to show that Descartes’ pure spiritualisin so far 
as mind is concerned, and pure mechanisin so far as matter is concerned, 
have combined to form, through sensationalism, modern positivistic 
psychology and idealistic metaphysics. To the former of these two he 
opposes St. Thomas’s “sentire non est proprium animz neque corporis, 
sed conjuncti”; against the second he reasserts the dualistic doctrine of 
the great Summa. His analysis of modern psychology and philosophy is 
unconvincing because it simplifies the many complex influences and issues 
into relatively vacuous generalities, For him as for his colleagues Idealism 
is simply the doctrine that “it is fundamentally impossible to reach any 
absolute reality beyond ideas. It is physically impossible for the subject 
to go outside himself” (p. 247, Eng. trans. I hope the latter ingenucus 
sentence is a mistranslation : the original is not accessible to me). The 
Cardinal recognises, of course, that Kant has intervened since Descartes, 
but fails to grasp the character of his contribution. It is not sutticient to 
repeat Hegel’s criticism that the mind cannot, in advance of knowing, 
exainine its capacity for knowing (p. 255): this comes of fastening on 
Kant’s preface to the Kritik instead of struggling with the Kritik itself. 
Nor is it adequate to stigmatise Kant’s synthetic principles as subjective 
laws of thought (p. 260) on the ground that thought must be objectively 
determined, without so much as noting that what Kant was trving to do 
was to discover the meaning of objectivity and to comprehend the nature 
of its determination. On the other hand, again like his colleagues, the 
Cardinal seems to be unaware that there has been any Realism except their 
own since the days of the Schoolmen. I single out these epistemological 
points because Neo-Scholasticism is deeply concerned with the develop- 
ment of the theory of knowledge ; Agnosticism, ostensible or “ disguised,” 
is unfriendly to a supremely contident body of theological dogma. 

But it would be unjust to estimate Cardinal Mercier’s philosophical 
work on the basis of his writings alone. His chief—may we say his 
“cardinal” /—achievement is the impetus he has given to the revival 
within Romanist circies of the philosophy of St. Thomas. This of itself 
secures him a place among the leaders of thought. How the revival 
came about must be briefly sketched. 

At the Renaissance, Scholasticism was paralysed rather than killed, 
and after the Council of Trent it again raised its head, though only 
momentarily. Speedily it became a mere tradition, inertly fixed in 
theologico-philosophical manuals, unintelligent compendia of medieval 
thought in which, under prpal influence, the system of the Angelic Doctor 
held pride of place. In the first half of last century the stagnant waters 
were stirred by the attempt of Gioberti and Rosmini to place a new 
philosophy atongside dogma, but the innovation was suppressed. Soon 
after the middle of the century isolated efforts were made in Italy and 
Germany to revivify the supinely accepted Thomism, but again without 
success: the pontificate of Pius UX. was unfavourable to any movement 
towards enlightenment. It was reserved for his successor Leo XIII, a 
highly cultivated and discreetly progressive person, to divine and interpret 
the need for a resumption of serious philosophical study. Alarmed at the 
growing power of secular systems inspired on the one hand by Kant and 
Hegel, on the other hand by the scientific theory of evolution, which had 
had an unsettling effect on clergy and laity alike, he issued ex euthedraa 
summons to return to the doctor of Aquinum. “In veteris doctrine 
locum nova quedam philosophizw ratio hae illae suecessit, unde non il 
percepti sunt fructus optabiles ac salutares, quos Ecclesia et ipsa civilis 
societas maluissent. .. . Hoc autem novitatis studium, cum homines 
imitatione trahantur, catholicorum quoque philosophorum animos visum 
est alicubi pervasisse.” He then commended “ Angelici Doctoris ex- 
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cellentia sapientia, qua opprimendis opinionibus perversis nostrorum 
temporum fere nihil est aptius, conservandae veritati nihil efficacius ” ; 
and ended with the injunction, “ Nos .. . sanctum Thomam Doctorem 
Angelicum suprema auctoritate Nostra Patronum declaramus universitatum 
studiorum, academiarum, lyceorum, scholarum catholicarum.” The En- 
cyclical Actern? Patris of 4th August, 1879, from which the first quotation 
is taken, is the foundation document of Neo-Scholasticism. 

Enacting his Eneylical, the Pope founded in the following year the 
Academy of St. Thomas at Rome and at the same time established in the 
University of Louvain a Chair of Thomistic Philosophy, to which the 
young Prof. Mercier was called. Two years later Mercier began a 
course of lectures in which, in accordance with the tenor of the Encyclical, 
he endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation between the metaphysics 
of St. Thomas and the conclusions of modern science. Impressed by his 
success and desirous of enlarging the scope of such promising work, Pope 
Leo proposed in 1888 the formation of an institute to be exclusively 
devoted to the pursuit of scientific knowledge under the guidance of the 
architectonic ideas of Aquinas. Mercier was chosen to elaborate a scheme, 
and in 1892 the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie opened its career under 
his leadership. Throughout it has been dominated by his strong and 
beautiful personality. It is due to him that among the many centres of 
Neo-Scholastic thought which now exist Louvain stands out on the score 
of learning, vigour, and progressiveness. Fears have indeed been often 
expressed in Catholic circles that the Institute’s passion for experimental 
investigations of the latest kind, and its emphasis on the intellectualistic 
strain in St. Thomas, may lead to heretical modernism.' From the first 
there was intense opposition on the part of obscurantists, and only the 
courage and ability of Mercier and the good will of the Pope enabled it 
to weather the storm. 

Here the Mercier of Philosophy approximates to the more widely known 
Mercier, and it is as such that we would remember him. His passing is 
heavily weighted with the benedictions of his people; his militant 
patriotism is securely registered in the annals of the world’s worst war ; 
and his battle for light and truth against entrenched traditionalism has 
liberated forces which are now working towards an unpredictable destiny. 
Those of us who look at truth from another angle may criticise his 
theories, but we gladly acknowledgs the high cast of his mind and are 
proud that Philosophy has won another hero. 
T. E. Jessop. 


DEATH OF PROF. J. BROUGH. 


We regret to announce the death of Prof. Joseph Brough, who died at 
Hampstead last December at the age of seventy-three. Prof. Brough was 
a member of Downing College, Cambridge, where he gained a First Class 
in the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1880 and in the Law Tripos in 1881. 
From 1883 to 1911 he was Professor of Mental and Moral Science at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth ; and from 1912 to 1915 was 
Lecturer in Logie at Bedford College, London. He was an original 
member of the Mind Association and of the British Psychological Society. 
His chief publication was The Study of Mental Science (1903). 


‘The appendix added by Prof. de Ruggiero to the second edition of his 
Filosofia Moderna gives an interesting account of the attitude of some of 
the Italian Neo-Scholastics to the Louvain school. The English transla- 
tion of this remarkable book was made from the first edition and there- 
fore does not contain the appendix, which is full of interesting matter. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL MEETING AND JOINT 
SESSION WITH THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mind Association will be held this year at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on Friday, 2nd July, at 5 p.m. 

After the Meeting there will be a Joint Session with the Aristotelian 
Society, for which the following arrangements have heen made :— 


Fripay, 2np JULY. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. J. A. Smith. 
Address by Prof. W. R. Sorley. 


SATURDAY, SRD JULY. 
10am. Chairman: Dr. C. D. Broad. 
Symposium: “The Nature of Sensible Appearances.” Prof. 
G. Dawes Hicks, Mr. H. H. Price, Prof. G. E, Moore, Miss 
L. 8. Stebbing. 
2p.m. Chairman: Prof. S. Alexander. 
Symposium: “The Place of Mind in Nature.” Prof. L, T. 
Hobhouse, Prof. J. A. Smith, Prof. G. C. Field. 
8p.m. Chairman: Prof. G. I. Moore. 
Symposium : “ Universals and the Method of Analysis.” Mr. 
H. W. B. Joseph, Mr. F. P. Ramsey, Mr. J. A. Chadwick. 


Sunpay, 4TH Juty. 
2p.m. Chairman: Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 
Symposium: “'The Notion of Emergence.” Dr. E. S. Russell, 
Mr. C. R. Morris, Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. W. R. Sorley. 
Symposium: “The Validity of Belief in a Personal God.” Prof. 
J. L. Stocks. Dr. C. D. Broad, Prof. W. G. de Burgh. 

Rooms will be provided for men at Trinity College and for women just 
outside the walls of the College. For men all meals will be provided it. 
the College; for women breakfast will be provided at their lodgings and 
all other meals will be provided in the College. The inclusive charge 
for board (except tea) and lodging from Friday afternoon till Monday 
morning will be, both for men and women, 35s.: no rebate will be given 
for meals not taken. For part-time accommodation the charges will be: 
Room, 5s.; Breakfast, 2s.; Lunch, 2s. 6d.; Tea, 9d.; Dinner, 3s. 6d. 

Meals will be served at Trinity College as follows: Breakfast, 8 to 9 a.m. ; 
Lunch, 1 p.m. ; Tea, 4.30 p.m. ; Dinner (Morning Dress), 8 p.m. 

There will be charged for Membership of the Joint Session a Registra- 
tion Fee of 10s., to cover expenses including the printing and distribution 
of the papers. The papers will be published by the Aristotelian Society 
in a Supplementary Volume, which will be sent free of charge to all who 
have paid the Registration Fee. I!f ready in time, it will be distributed 
beforehand to those attending the Joint Session; if not, copies of the 
separate papers will be distributed beforehand. All members of the 
Mind Association and the Aristotelian Society, whether they attend the 
Session or not, can obtain the Volume by payment, in advance, of the 
Registration Fee. 

In order to facilitate the making of arrangements, all who desire ac- 
commodation are earnestly requested to make application for it as 
early as possible. Payment of the Registration Fee and of the charge 
for accommodation should accompany the application. 

Applications and all payments should be made to :— 

Prof. G. E. Moore, 
86 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 











